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Take the Star League first. 


Tuls List, showing cir- 
culations credited by the 
Leading Directories, 
gives the Leading 
Dailies in all Cities 
except Indianapolis, 
Muncie and Terre 
Haute, where the 
STARS’ largest com- 
petitors are listed. 


Star League, .. 


WHEN YOU GO INTO 


INDIANA 


You cover the State pretty well 


with that alone. It’s a “cinch” that you can’t properly cover the 
State without it. Turn to any newspaper directory that is recog- 
nized among the standards. They all tell the same story about 


The Indianapolis Star 
The Terre Haute Star 


The editors of these directories, after the most careful investi- 
gation, proclaim to the world the fact that the actual net paid 
circulation of THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR is greater than the 
combined circulation of all other Indianapolis English daily 
newspapers ; and that the circulation of the “THREE STARS” 
is greater than that of all other Indianapolis, Muncie and 
Terre Haute English dailies combined. 


TWELVE LARGEST CITIES OF INDIANA 


The Muncie Star 


Indianapolis News,. . . . 
Evansville Tournal-News, 
Terre Haute Tribune,. . . 
Ft. Wayne News, ... . 
South Bend Tribune, . . . 
Marion Leader, + 40 
Muncie Press, . 

Richmond Item, . 

Anderson Bulletin, . 
Lafayette Journal, . 

New Albany Tribune, . 
Bikhart Trt, so. ns 8% 


131,211 


135,143 


71,028 
040 








Cc, E, LAMBERTSON, 1315 Flatiron Bldg., New York, Eastern Manager. 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Building, Chicago, Western Manager. 
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Below is the title page of a s00-page book that will be issued November 1, 1906. The 
subscription price is one dollar, but a free copy will be sent by mail to every subscriber to 
Printers’ Ink who sends in his subscription before November 1, 1906. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
WORTH COUNTING 


(INCLUDING, DOUBTLESS, SOME THAT ARE NOT) 





COMPRISING 


1—The Star Galaxy tr 
2—The Gold-Mark Papers (©0) 
3—The Roll of Honor 


AND 
4.—All that print 1,000 copies regularly 
(or ever thought they did) 


ACCORDING TO THE RATINGS ASSIGNED IN THE LATEST EDITION OF 
ROWELL’s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE P. ROWELL 


Founder of the Advertising Agency of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., March sth, 1865— 
retired July 31st, 1905. 

Founder of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in 1869, the first serious effort ever made 
to ascertain and make known the Circulations of Newspapers that 
compete for Advertising patronage. 

Founder of Printers’ INK in 1888: A Journal for Advertisers, the first 
periodical ever established for the serious discussion of 

dvertising as a business force. 
Author of Forty YEARS AN ADVERTISING AGENT, an epitome 
of the growth and progress of Advertising 
in America. 


» 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO, 
New Yorx« 
1906 
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VoL, LVII. 


WANT ADS AND WANT AD 
MEDIUMS. 


IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE CLASSIFIED 
BUSINESS—LIKE KISSING IT GOES 
BY FAVOR BUT WITH AN EYE TO 
THE LARGEST HOME CIRCULATION 
—EXPERT TESTIMONY ON FACTORS 
INFLUENCING CLASSIFIED BUSI- 
NESS—LEADING MEDIUMS, STA- 
TISTICS, ETC. 








It is one of the paradoxes of 
the newspaper business that the 
smallest advertisements are the 
most difficult to obtain. Long 
after the proprietor of the last rg 
partment store has succumbed to 
the arguments of a newspaper’s 
business manager and has affixed 
his signature to a fat contract, 
Mary Ann persists in taking her 
little three-line Situation Wanted 
ad to the rival sheet, and with 
her go the Man Out of a Job, the 
Woman in Want of a Servant, 
the Landlady with a Hall Bed- 
room to Let, and the multitude of 
other individuals whose little three 
and four-line Wants constitute the 
bulk of what is known as Classi- 
fied Advertising. 

How to divert this business 
from the rival sheet to his own 
publication is the problem that 
many an advertising manager is 
trying to solve. Why is it that 
in every community one, or some- 
times two, newspapers seem to 
have a monopoly of the classified 
business, a monopoly such as is 
enjoyed by the Eagle in Brooklyn, 
or by the Evening Star in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to cite only two of 
many instances? 

Taking the two papers men- 
tioned as examples it may be con- 
jectured that the classified busi- 
ness does not always go to the 
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paper that sells for the smallest 
price, for both the Eagle and the 
Evening Star are the most ex- 
pensive papers in their respective 
fields. On the other hand, in Buf- 
falo a penny paper—the N ews—has 
a practical monopoly of the week- 
day classified business, and the 
same is true of a number of other 
cities. Turning to Boston we find 
that here no penny paper carries 
any Want advertising to speak of, 
the bulk of the business going to 
the Globe and Herald, two cent 
papers, and to the Transcript, a 
three cent paper, 

If, abandoning our first line of 
investigation, we conclude, as 
many believe, that the bulk of the 
classified business goes to the old. 
est paper we find that while this 
is true in some cases there are 
other instances in which it is not 
true. Arranging the leading 
Want Ad mediums of the country 
into two groups, placing in one 
the morning papers and in_ the 
other the evening publications, 
brings us no nearer to the solu- 
tion of the problem, for there are 
about as many of one as of the 
other. Finally, if we assume that 
circulation is always the determin- 
ing factor we shall be wrong 
again, for there are some cases in 
which a paper that prints a great. 
er number of copies than a rival 
publication fails, nevertheless, to 
secure as much Want Ad patron- 
age as the other. It nearly al- 
ways happens, however, that in 
such a case the paper having the 
larger circulation is distributed 
over a wider area than the other, 
and an advertiser will be nearly 
always right in assuming that the 
paper that carries the greatest 
amount of Want advertising is the 
paper that is most widely read in 
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the town in which it is printed. 
In other words, the bulk of local 
Wants will go to the paper that 
most thoroughly covers the home 
field. Where two papers, printed 
in the same town, carry an equal 
amount of classified advertising it 
is generally safe to conclude that 
to cover that particular locality 
thoroughly both papers will have 
to be used. 


LEADING WANT AD MEDIUMS IN 
FIFTEEN LARGEST CITIES, 


As a rule one paper in the 
smaller towns and two, or at the 
most three, in the great cities 
carry the bulk of the classified 
business. In New York City the 
Herald and the World lead in this 
class of business in the morning 
and the Telegram in the after- 
noon. Across the bridge, in 
Brooklyn, the Eagle, one of the 
great Want Ad mediums of the 
country, has the classified field 
practically to itself. In Chicago 
the great bulk of the Want adver- 
tising is divided between the 
Tribune and the News, with the 
Record-Herald a good third and 
the rest nowhere. The three pa- 
pers named print more than three 
times as much classified advertis- 
ing as all the other Chicago 
dailies put together—the Tribune 
and News each printing in the 
neighborhood of three and a half 
million lines of classified adver- 
tising annually. In Philadelphia 
the Inquirer and Press divide the 
business in the morning while the 
Bulletin has a practical monopoly 
of the classified business in the 
afternoon, In St. Louis the Globe- 
Democrat and the Republic in the 
morning and the Post-Dispatch in 
the afternoon get the bulk of the 
business. In Boston the papers 
patronized by the vast majority of 
Want advertisers are the Globe 
and Herald, both morning papers, 
and the Transcript, an evening 
paper. In Baltimore the News is 
the one Want Ad medium that 
everybody uses. In Cleveland, 
Ohio. the Press carries the bulk 
of the business throughout the 
week and the Plain Dealer on 
Sundays. In Buffalo the News 
carries practically all of the classi- 
fied business. 


The leading Want’ Ad mediums 
of San Francisco are the Ex- 
aminer, the Call and the Chron- 
icle. In Cincinnati anyone who 
wants anything uses the classi- 
fied columns of the Enquirer. 
This paper claims to stand sixth 
in the world in the number of 
Want Ads published and is one 
of the few daily papers that still 
maintains its price at five cents 
a copy. The Dispatch carries the 
Want Ads of Pittsburg in the 
morning and the Press gets the 
bulk of the business in the after- 
noon. In New Orleans the 
Times-Democrat, another five cent 
daily, gets the bulk of the busi- 
ness. In Detroit the News is the 
leading Want Ad medium on 
week-days and the Free Press on 
Sundays. Each of these papers 
prints considerably more than a 
million and a half of classified 
advertising annually. In Milwau- 
kee the Evening Wisconsin is the 
favorite Want Ad medium on 
week-days and the Sentinel on 
Sundays. In Washington, D. C., 
the Evening Star is the one paper 
that everybody uses. 

OTHER LEADING WANT AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The foregoing list covers all 
cities in the United States, num- 
bering 300,000 inhabitants or more. 
Outside of these cities are to be 
found other Want Ad mediums, 
several of which carry an even 
greater amount of business than 
some of those mentioned. In 
Newark, New Jersey, for instance, 
there is the News which last year 
printed six and a half million lines 
of advertising, of which about 
one-third, or more than two mil- 
lion lines, were classified. Thirty 
per cent of the five and a half 
million lines of advertising carried 
by the Kansas City Star yearly 
are classified.. This is the paper 
that in 1899 was awarded the 
PRINTERS’ INK sugar-bowl as be- 
ing “the one paper published west 
of Chicago which gives an adver- 
tiser the best serv ice in proportion 
to price charged.” In Minneapolis 
the Tribune and the Journal each 
carry in the neighborhood of a 
million and a half lines of classi- 
fied ads annually, as does also the 
News of Indianapolis. 

(Continued on pave 6), 
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Ifyou should ask any in- 
telligent Philadelphian 
how to make your adver- 
tising appropriation do 
you the most good in 
Philadelphia the reply 
undoubtedly would be 
“place ut in The Bulletin,” 
because, “Jn Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads The 
Bulletin.’ 


NET PAID AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER: 


220,447 2aay 


“The Philadelphia Bulletin culation figures 
are net; all damaged, . Posen and returned 
copies have been omi itted. 
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Outside of Boston the leading 
Want Ad mediums of New Eng- 
land are the Springfield Republi- 
can, the Providence Evening Bul- 
letin, the New Haven Register 
and the Hartford Times, which 
claims to print “more papers, 
more news and more advertising 
than any other ‘Connecticut daily.” 
The Evening Express of Portland, 
Maine, claims to carry more Want 
Ads than all the other Portland 
papers combined. 

In the Empire State, outside of 
New York City and Buffalo, the 
leading Want Ad mediums are the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle; the 
Utica Press; the Evening Herald, of 
Syracuse, and the Times, of Troy. 
The Evening Journal and Times- 
Union are the leading Want Ad 
mediums of Albany, and in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, the Times claims 
to print two hundred per cent 
more classified advertising than all 
the other Trenton dailies com- 
bined. The Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution, the Louisville Times 
and Courier-Journal, the Nash- 
ville Banner and American, and 
the Commercial-Appeal, of Mem. 
phis, are the leading Want Ad 
mediums of the South. In Texas 
the bulk of the business goes to 
the Houston Post and the Morne 
ing News of Dallas. 

The Indianapolis News leads in 
Indiana, with the Star of Indian- 
apolis a close second. In St. Paul the 
Dispatch publishes the greatest num- 
ber of Wants on week-days and the 
Pioneer Press on Sundays. In 
Toledo the two publicztions of 
the Toledo Newspaper Company 
—the Times and the News-Bee— 
get the bulk of the business. In 
the State of Nebraska the leading 


Want Ad mediums are the World- , 


Herald, of Omaha, and the State 
Journal and Evening News, of 


Lincoln. The Denver Post, Port- 
land Oregonian, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, Anaconda (Mon- 
tana) Standard and’ the Okla- 


homan, of Oklahoma City, is each 
the leading Want Ad medium of 
its respective State. In California, 
outside of San Francisco, the Los 
Angeles Times is one of the best 
Want Ad mediums to be found on 
the Pacific Coast, 


STATISTICS OF CLASSIFIED AND DIS- 
PLAY ADVERTISING, 


The table printed in connection 
with this article shows the amount 
of display and classified advertis- 
ing carried by a number of rep- 
resentative Want Ad mediums in 
1905, the figures in the last col- 
umn—headed PERCENTAGE—indicat- 
ing the proportion which the 
classified bore to the total amount 
of advertising published. 

The New York Herald carried 
last year more than ten and a half 
million agate lines of advertising, 
the equivalent of thirty-five thou- 
sand columns or five thousand 
solid pages. This is believed to 
be the greatest amount of adver- 
tising ever carried by any news- 
paper in a single year. Of this 
total, three and a half million 
lines, or one-third of the whole, 
were classified ads. The Brooklyn 
Eagle enjoys the distinction 
of being the paper that carries the 
greatest proportionate amount of 
classified advertising. In the 
Eagle last year the aggregate of 
the classified ads amounted to 
more than 56 per cent of the 
total amount of advertising print- 
ed. For the New York Evening 
Telegram the business was about 
equally divided between classi- 
fied and display. Other papers 
that made a notable showing in 
this respect last year are the 
Chicago News, in which the 
classified ads amounted to 47.7 
per cent of the total amount of 
advertising published; the Chicago 
Tribune, with 44 per cent classi- 
fied; the Baltimore News with 43 
per cent, and the Philadelphia 
Press with 41.4 per cent. 


SUNDAY THE FAVORITE DAY. 


In spite of the fact that the 
Yeading Want Ad mediums usually 
charge more for classified adver- 
tising on Sundays than on week- 
days, Sunday is the classified ad- 
vertisers’ favorite day. In some 
cases the amount of classified 
business carried by Want Ad me- 
diums on this day equals the 
amount carried on all six week- 
days put together, and in nearly 
all cases one Sunday issue will 
contain as much classified adver- 

i (Continued on page 8.) 
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HALF A HUNDRED 


There are about fifty papers of the United States and 





Canada which advertise regularly in the Want - Ad 
Department of Printers’ Ink. The belief is very 
general, among those who Know, that a large volume 
of Want Business is a popular vote for the newspaper 
in which it appears. These fifty papers are anxious to 
proclaim to the out-of-town advertisers that they are 
leaders in the classified field. They regard Printers’ 
Ink as the best medium for the purpose. That their 
belief is well founded is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that most of them have been represented in the 
Want -Ad Department ever since it was started 


—nearly three years ago. 


Mr. Publisher, if you have the Want-Ad_ business 
of your town, or a fair share of it, your paper ought 
to be added to the fifty. If you have not the Classi- 


fied business, don’t ask for a position in this Department. 


The cost of service is $20.80 for a two-line an- 
nouncement for one year. Each additional line costs 


twenty cents per insertion. 


PRINTERS’ INK ‘7% 
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tising as three week-day issues. 
The dull days are Mondays and 
Saturdays, except with papers 
that print no Sunday edition 
when—as in the case of the Bos- 
ton Transcript—Saturday is the 
biggest day of the week. To esti- 
mate the average week-day busi- 
ness of seven-day papers examine 
the Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day issues. These are in nearly 
all cases good average days. 
Wednesday’s business is apt to be 
the heaviest of any week-day is- 
sue. A line indicating the daily 
fluctuations in Want Ad business 
from Sunday to Sunday will, in 
nearly all instances, approximate 
in appearance the form of the in- 
itial letter of the word WANTS, 
the mid-week increase, however, 
not being so great as the middle 
angle of the letter “W” would 
indicate. 

EXPERT TESTIMONY ON FACTORS IN- 

FLUENCING CLASSIFIED BUSINESS, 

While neither the age of“a pa- 
per alone, nor the price at which 
it is sold alone, nor even the num. 
ber of copies printed alone, de- 
termines the amount of classified 
business it will receive, these 
three things collectively are the 
most important factors in securing 
for a publication the proud dis- 
tinction of being the acknowl- 
edged Want Ad medium of its 
community. ; 

With 4 view to securing ex- 
pert testimony as to the relative 
importance of age, price and cir- 
culation, the business managers of 
a number of leading Want Ad 
mediums were interviewed, among 
them Messrs. M. M. Gillam, ad- 
vertising counsel of the New 
York Herald; and the following 
business managers and assistant 
business managers—O. R. John- 
son, business manager Indianap- 
olis News; W. P. Goodspeed, 
business manager Buffalo News; 
L. M. Duvall, business manager 
Baltimore News; H. S. Scott, 
business manager Detroit News; 
A. W. Peterson, advertising man- 
ager and assistant general man- 
ager Minneapolis Tribune; FE. L. 
Clifford, assistant advertising 
manager Minneapolis Journal; 
Fleming Newbold, assistant man- 


ager Washington Evening Star; 
Irvin F. Paschall, manager classi- 
fied advertising Philadelphia 
Press; Benjamin F, Butterworth, 
assistant business manager Brook- 
lyn Eagle; and A, J. Maloney, 
business manager Denver Post, To 
avoid tedious repetitions of the 
same questions we will imagine 
these gentlemen to answer, one 
after another, the Little School- 
master’s queries: 

The Little Schoolmaster—As between 
two newspapers both of which have 
good circulations is the bulk of the 
want advertising apt to go to the older 
of the two? : 

Gillam—Yes; familiarity and common 
fame are apt to give more prestige to 
the older paper. 

_ Johnson—The paper longest estab- 
lished will have the best of it. People 
who are accustomed to using a paper 
will not leave it except for good cause. 
New papers always have a hard time 
in building up their classified columns. 

Goodspeed—The paper that _ first 
establishes itself as the Want Ad me- 
dium usually holds the classified busi- 


ness. 

Duvall—Age, prestige, character, in- 
fluence, circulation, all have their 
weight. 

Scott—Yes, if the older paper has 
established its right to the classified 
business, otherwise a new and enter- 
prising competitor has a good chance to 
make itself solid in this class of 
patronage. 

Peterson—The age of the paper is 
often an important factor. If two pa- 
pers of good circulation are equally well 
managed, the older paper will have the 
advantage. 

Clifford—If the difference between the 
ages of the two papers is great—yes. 

Newbold—To the older paper by all 
means because the people are accus- 
tomed to using it. 

Paschall—Yes; because subscribers 
and readers are apt to have more con- 
fidence in the long-established paper. 

Butterworth—Age and quality of cir- 
culation both have weight. 

Taloney—No., 

The Little Schoolmaster—Does the 
price at which a paper is sold have an 
bearing on the amount of classified a. 
vertising received. That is to say, is 
a one cent paper apt to receive a great- 
er amount of classified advertising than 
a@ more expensive paper? 

_ Gillam—Of certain kinds of adver- 
tising—yes. 

Johnson—No. The News is a two 
cent paper; all the other Indianapolis 
papers are one cent, yet we carry more 
want ads than all the others combined. 

Goodsbeed—The one _ cent paper 
would naturally get the circulation and 
classified business as against a higher 
priced paper. 

Duvall—tt all depends on the paper. 

Scott—The price at which a_ paper 
is sold has only an indirect bearing on 
the question. The lower the price of a 
paper the bigger its circulation is apt 











to be, and other things being equal the 
paper with the biggest circulation should 
get the bulk of the cifassified business. 

Peterson—The one cent paper is 
given the preference as a rule. 

Clifford—The price of the paper has 
no material bearing on the question in 
this locality: results are what count. 

Newbold—It depends upon the kind 

of a one cent paper. If it has home 
circulation—yes; if street circulation 
—no. 
Paschall—Yes, because it is apt to 
reach those who make classified adver- 
tising pay best. Quantity of circula- 
tion ig a more important factor than 
quality of circulation. 

Butterworth—No. 

Maloney—No such condition exists 
here. 

The Little Schoolmaster—Does the 
bulk of the classified business always 
go to the paper of largest circulation? 

Goodspeed and Maloney—Yes. 

Paschall and Butterworth—No. 

Scott—Usually, but not always. 
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habit of using 4 paper’s columns 
and then when the time seems 
ripe to begin to charge for the 
service; and (2), to offer pre- 
miums to all who insert Want ad- 
vertisements. The first plan usu- 
ally works well up to the time 
when the paper begins to charge 
for the service that was formerly 
rendered free, when all, or nearly 
all, of those who availed them- 
selves of the service when it cost 
nothing promptly drop out and 
wait for the paper to offer to 
print ads free again. The pre- 
mium scheme seems to be equally 
unproductive of good results, for 
the minute the premium offers are 
withdrawn the people attracted by 
them cease to use the paper. 





TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF DISPLAY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
CARRIED BY SOME OF THE LEADING WANT AD MEDIUMS IN 195. 
The figures in the last column—headed ‘‘Percentage’’—indicate the proportion that the 
classified bore to the total amount of advertising published : 





7-Day Papers. Display. 
Chicago Tribune,....... + 4,680,246 
Brooklyn Eagle..... see 3,582,678 
Washington Star 5,188,738 
Denver Post....+ sescses 457353948 
Detroit News....++...0+ 55259,240 
Boston Globe...........+ 4,266,405 
Minneapolis Tribune..... 45,376,134 
Philadelphia Press...... + 3,325,440 
Buffalo News..... coceces 35900995 

6-Day Papers. Display. 
Indianapolis News......- 5,222,400 





Newark News.. + 4,502 .400 
Cleveland Press... ooo 4,586,778 
Baltimore News.......... 2,383,851 


With a view to publishing in another 
that print MORE THAN A MILLION LINES 


Classified. Total. Percentage. 
3,690,735 8,370,981 44. 
4,698,372 8,281,050 56.7 
278245755 759714486 34:9 
3130,960 7,866 908 39-7 
1,817,816 7,077,056 25.6 
2,416,329 6,682,734 36.1 
1,420,474 5,790,608 24.5 
2,350,530 5,675,970 41.4 
1,364,734 45746 ,469 28.7 

Classified. Total. Percentage. 
1,508,097 6,730,497 22.4 
2,083 ,875 6,586,275 31.6 
1,492,950 6,079,725 24.5 
1,800,825 4,184,676 43 


issue a more complete catalogue of papers 
OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ANNUALLY, 


Printers’ Inx will be glad to receive statements in the above form from publications 


entitled to a place on such a list. 





Peterson 
it does, 

Clifford—Not in this locality. The 
Journal has a bona fide circulation of 
78,730 daily and 72,188 Sunday. Its 
nearest competitor claims a larger cir- 
culation, but the Journal, nevertheless, 
carries more classified advertising, 

The Others—Not necessarily; it goes 
to the paper. having the largest local 
circulation. 

FREE ADVERTISING AND PREMIUM 
SCHEMES. 

How to build up a paying Want 
Ad patronage in the face of com- 
petition is perhaps the most. dif- 
ficult problem that the business 
manager of a newspaper is called 
upon to solve. The schemes most 
frequently adopted are: (1), to 
offer to print certain kinds of an- 
nouncements free of charge, with 
a view to getting people in the 





Not always, but as a rule 





Perhaps the most persistent 
users of schemes for securing 
Want Ad patronage have been 
the numerous Hearst publications, 
but with the single exception of 
the San Francisco Examiner, 
which has carried a large amount 
of Want Ad business for many 
years, none of the Hearst papers 
has ever succeeded in establishing 
itself as a leading Want Ad me- 
dium of its community. In New 
York the American has failed to 
make any impression upon the 
tremendous lead of the Herald or 
of the World, which ranks next 
after the Bennett paper in the 
amount of classified advertising 
carried. In Los Angeles Hearst’s 
Examiner has offered premiums 
consisting of boxes of stationery, 
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steel tape measures, thermometers, 
etc., to all who patronize its 
classified columns to the extent of 


“two bits,’ but without any ap- 
parent effect on the patronage 
enjoyed by the Los Angeles 


Times, which in the face of this 
competition recently advanced its 
Sunday rate from one cent to a 


cent and a quarter per word. In 
Chicago the MHearst paper— 
another Examiner—has used 
theater tickets, circus _ tickets, 


etc., as premiums for two-line 
Want ads in its Sunday issue 
without causing any dimunition in 
the amount of classified business 
carried by the News, Tribune and 
Record-Herald; and the same is 
true of Boston, where the efforts 
of the American to establish itself 
as the Want Ad medium of the 
Hub has had no perceptible effect 
on the Globe, Transcript and 
Herald, the leading Want Ad me- 
diums of New England. 

What is thought of free adver- 
tising and premium schemes by 
the gentlemen whose opinions on 
the influence of age, price and 
circulation, as already set forth, 
may be gathered from the follow- 
ing questions and answers: 

The Little Schoolmaster—Is it good 
policy for a paper endeavoring to build 
up its classified business to offer to 
print certain kinds of announcements— 


such as Help Wanted or Situations 
Wanted—free of charge? 
Chorus—No! No! No! 
Johnson—Never! People who get 


something for nothing do not regard it 
as valuable. 

Scott—I have never known such a 
practice to be productive of good re- 
sults, : 

Duvall—It depends on the circum- 
stances of each particular case. 

Peterson—Free ads make a big show- 
ing and sometimes influence an adver- 
tiser, who does not stop to think, but 
on the whole the policy is not to be 
commended. 

Cliford—No. It isn’t a bad idea to 
make a little lower rate on Situation 
Wanted ads, but to print any class of 
advertising absolutely free is poor 
olicy. ‘ . 

Paschall—Not good policy, as a rule, 
though circumstances may sometimes 
make it advisable. 

Malonev—We never have done so. 
Don’t believe it is good policy. 

The Little Schoolmaster—Did you 
ever know of any paper succeeding in 
acquiring a reputation as a Want Ad 
medium by printing ads free? 

Chorus—No, never! 

Scott—I never knew it to succeed. 
One Detroit paper has given up almost 
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a page daily for over a year to free 
liners, without the slightest success. 

Peterson—No; such means may be 
helpful during a period, but legitimate 
methods are the only ones that can be 
relied upon to build up a permanent 
Want Ad patronage. 

Newbold—No. One of the local pa- 
pers here is carrying a good deal of 
free classified advertising but without 
diminishing the Star’s patronage in the 
least. 

Paschall—Yes, I have known of such 
a case, although the experiment 1s only 
seven or eight years old and ultimate 
results will probably show other condi- 
tions, 

Goodspeed—I have never known of 
a paper helping itself or hurting.a rival 
by printing advertisements free. 

hree years ago one of the papers here 
tried the free ad plan for one year and 
then endeavored to charge a small sum 
for the service, but the people who 
came in when the ads cost nothing 
promptly dropped out the moment they 
were asked to pay for them. Recently 
another Buffalo paper has adopted the 
same plan, but far from diminishing the 
patronage of the News our classified 
business has increased way beyond any 
previous year. In fact our classified 
business in August, which is considered 
the dull season, has been nearly double 
that of any previous August, and this 
without solicitation og our part. I 
have known of peace of New York 
papers carrying their own Wants to 
the Herald and the same thing has 
occurred here in Buffalo, the News fre. 
quently printing Want Ads _ inserted 
by employees of other Buffalo papers, 
or by members of their families. 

The Little Schoolmaster—Have you 
ever known of any paper deliberately 
setting out to make itself the recognized 
Want Ad medium of its community and 
| in doing so by schemes of any 
ind? 

Chorus—No. 

Gillam—Not by schemes. Merit and 
persistent pursuit will do it. 

Johnson—No; classified advertising is 
a matter of gradual growth. No paper 
can build up a large business and hold 
it unless it delivers the goods. Re- 
sults are what count. Premiums, etc., 
may attract business temporarily but 
they are of no permanent value. 

Pitersta-- ito: schemes do not make 
a lasting impression nor bring perma- 
nent success. 

Paschall—I have no personal knowl- 
edge of such a case, but I believe such 
a thing has occurred in Philadelphia. 

Maloney—Yes; we have made our 
paper popular as a Want Ad medium 
by premium schemes. 


HOW TO PROMOTE WANT AD 
PATRONAGE. 


Among methods for promoting 
Want Ad patronage employed by 
papers that disapprove of free 
advertising and premium schemes 
the telephone and the coupon 
book play important roles. Victor 
F,. Lawson, of the Chicago Daily 
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News, is said to have been the 
first to devise a system of handling 
Want. Ads by wire. A corps of 
telephone operators in the main 
office of the News receives copy 
for Want Ads by telephone from 
scores of remote branch offices 
about the city. This method, or 
some modification of it, is now 
universally employed by leading 
Want Ad mediums. Some papers 
invite the advertiser, himself, to 
telephone his Want direct to the 
main office, the bill for service 
rendered being sent after the ad- 
vertisement has appeared. In such 
cases, however, if any suspicion of 
the responsibility of the advertis- 
er exists he is usually referred to 
the nearest branch office or a 
messenger is sent to collect for 
the ad in advance. In Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, the Evening Jour- 
nal has cleverly enlisted the coin 
telephones of that city in its ser- 
vice. Persons wishing to adver- 
tise in the Journal simply call up 
the main office, drop a quarter in 
the slot, which pays for the ad 
and the message, and telephone 
their copy. 

The coupon book is designed to 
render remittances easy. The book 
usually consists of one hundred 
coupons each good for one line 
of classified advertising. The pos- 
sessor of one of the books wish- 
ing to insert a five-line ad mails 
five coupons with copy and the 
transaction is closed. To stimu- 
late the sale of coupon books 
some papers offer them at a re- 
duction from regular rates. Thus 
the Birmingham, Alabama, News, 
which charges a cent a word, or 
seven cents a line, for Want ads, 
sells one hundred coupons for five 
dollars. Among Want Ad me- 
diums that have used coupon 
books with satisfactory results are 
the Brooklyn Eagle, Detroit 
News and Philadelphia Press. 

Giving the Want Ads a pre- 
ferred position is another way of 
attracting business. Every Even- 
ing, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
prints four or five columns of 
classified ads on its first page. 
The Times, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut; gives up its last page to the 
classified. The Philadelphia Bul_ 
letin prints Lost and Found ads 


on its first page, and is said to 
carry more announcements under 
this classification than any other 
newspaper in the world. Other 
papers aim to develop certain lines 
of classified advertising so that 
they may become known as the 
leading medium for this or that 
class cf advertising. Thus, the 
New York Evening Post which 
prints no household Wants to 
speak of carries more classified 
financial advertising than any 
other paper in the United States. 
The Evening Telegraph, of Phil- 
adelphia, makes a specialty of 
Real Estate, Schools, Colleges and 
Resorts. The Transcript, of Bos- 
ton, is also noted for the amount 
of business it carries under these 
three classifications. It prints 
more educational. advertising than 
any other paper in New England, 
and more resort business than all 
the other Boston papers combined. 

In large cities agencies for the 
reception of Want Ads are in- 
dispensable. The Baltimore News 
and Philadelphia Press maintain 
each, several hundred © such 
agencies, the Indianapolis News 
150, and the Buffalo News, De- 
troit News, Washington Star, 
Minneapolis Tribune and Journal 
and the Brooklyn Eagle, from 
fifty to one hundred agencies 
each. In smaller towns few- 
er agencies are necessary but, 
other things being equal, there 
will always exist on the part of 
the public a tendency to use the 
paper that is easiest to reach. In 
answer to the Little Schoolmaster’s 
question: Is there any one factor 
more important in building up the 
classified business than to make 
it easy for the public to use a pa- 
her’s columns? all of the business 
managers before quoted replied: 
None, except Mr. H. S. Scott of 
the Detroit News, and Mr. A. J. 
Maloney of the Denver Post, who 
said: Yes—results, and Mr. Irvin 
F. Paschall of the Philadelphia 
Press, who thought “treating the 
public right after the business is 
secured” equally important. 
“THE BITTER ROAD THE YOUNGER 

SON MUST TREAD,” 

As Mr. O. R. Johnson, busi- 

ness manager of the Indianapolis 
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News has said, new papers will 
always have a hard time in build- 
ing up their classified columns, for 
the reason that people accustomed 
to using an older paper will not 
abandon it except for good cause. 
Given a field where the older pa- 
pers are wide-awake and already 
possessed of the bulk of the local 
Want Ad patronage it would seem 
that the younger paper’s likeliest 
patrons would be the foreign ad- 
vertiser, the manufacturers and 
jobbers who advertise for agents 
to handle their goods; the men 
with schemes requiring capital 
who advertise under the head of 
Business Opportunities ; real 
estate brokers; schools; summer 
and winter resorts and the many 
other out-of-town advertisers 
whose five or ten-line announce- 
ments amount in the aggregate 
to hundreds of columns a year. 

If any one fact has been 
brought out more clearly than 
another in the investigation con- 
ducted in the preparation of this 
article it is, that the old estab- 
lished paper that covers its home 
field thoroughly and is already 
possessed of the bulk of the Want 
Ad patronage of its town, oc- 
cupies an almost impregnable 
position so far as local business 
is concerned. Want Ad patron- 
age is not immutable, but in every 
case where a paper that once en- 
joyed the reputation of being the 
recognized Want Ad medium of 
its community has been outstrip- 
ped in the race for business, by a 
younger rival, it will be found that 
there was a period when the older 
paper deteriorated, or, for a time, 
relaxed that eterna 1 vigilance 
which is the price of supremacy in 
the classified field. 

The difficulties that will con- 
front a young paper in its efforts to 
secure local Wants in competition 
with an older and wide-awake 
competitor, already in possession 
of the bulk of the local business, 
must not be taken as a reason for 
neglecting the home field. What 
has been said is merely intended 
to point out that until the paper 
already firmly entrenched lays it- 
self open to attack the most pro- 
fitable territory for the younger 
paper to work will be the broad 


field of foreign advertising. People 
who advertise for help, or. habita- 
tions or situations, are not as a 
rule impressed by statements of 
circulation. So long as the paper 
they are in the habit of using 
brings results they will continue 
to use it even though another pa- 
per in their town may actually 
possess a greater circulation. The 
local advertiser cares nothing 
about the number of copies that 
are circulated beyond the limits 
of the town in which he lives. The 
foreign advertiser, on the other 
hand, is indifferent as to whether 
the business that a paper brings 
him comes from the town in 
which it is printed or not, so long 
as it brings him business, and he 
is apt to conclude that, other 
things being equal, the paper that 
actually prints the greatest num- 
ber of copies will be the best me- 
dium for him to use. 


Cuas. L. BENJAMIN. 


To reach the foreign advertiser a 
paper must, itself, advertise. Nearly 
all Want Ad mediums find it profitable 
to clip the classified announcements ap- 
pearing in other papers for the purpose 
of addressing to the advertisers a cir- 
cular calling attention to the merits of 
their own publications. A good form 
of a circular to use is one with a 
panel at the top, in which the ad 
clipped can be pasted, and with a 
table beneath showing what it would 
cost to insert this announcement once 
or a number of times in the paper 
soliciting the business. Another form 
of advertising, cheaper in the long run 
than that just described is to insert a 
small classified ad in Printers’ Ink 
in the department devoted to announce 
ments of representative Want Ad me- 
diums. Such an announcement enables 
one at a cost of twenty cents a_ line 
to bring to the attention of fifteen 
thousand general advertisers each week 
the merits of one’s paper as a Want 
Ad medium. Advertisements for in- 
sertion under this heading are desired 
only from papers of the requisite grade 
and class, and small announcements 
are preferred to large ones, since the 
space that can be devoted to this classi- 
fication is limited; and it is the desire 
of the Little Schoolmaster to make this 
department of Printers’ INK as com- 
plete a directory of the Want Ad me- 
diums of the country as possible. When 
such excellent papers as the News and 
Tribune of Chicago, the Tribune and 
Journal of Minneapolis, the Globe and 
Transcript, of Boston, the Evening 
Star, of Washington, D. C., the Balti- 
more News, Brooklyn Eagle, Indian- 
apolis News, Buffalo News, Denver 
Post, Montreal Star, Winnipeg Free 
Press and other representative Want Ad 
mediums of the United States and Can- 
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ada are able to set forth their respec- 
tive merits in from two to ten lines, it 
is not believed that any other paper 
will require. more space in which to 
state the reason that make it a profit- 
able Want Ad medium for the general 
advertiser. 
—_—_+or——_—_ 


GOOD ADVICE FOR THE 
RETAILER. 

DusugvuE, Iowa, Sept. 29, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your issue of Sept. 26th has just 
come to hand, and we are _ especially 
interested in the article entitled ‘‘Meet- 
ing Mail-Order Competition.” 

We have been interested in this prob- 
lem for some years, and have been 
making arrangements for devoting an 
entire Department in our Agency to 
this work, that is to the work of giving 
the retailer an advertising service which 
would be within his means, and which 
would satisfactorily meet the mail-order 
competition. 

We have been more or less successful 
and are building up a big clientage 
from the State of Massachusetts to the 
western part of Iowa, and from the 
State of Minnesota to the State of 
Texas, 

We fully agree with you in the sen- 
tment which you have expressed in 
your article, but if you knew how slow 
about 75 to 80 per cent of the retail 
merchants are to accept the facts which 
you have stated and which we are ham- 
mering into them as hard as we can, 
we know it would surprise you. 

For instance, we know of several 
meetings of retail associations that have 
been held recently where this subject 
was the main subject under discussion, 
and strange as it may seem they have 
not only failed to see the only way in 
which they can meet this competition, 
but they have very foolishly, and to 
their detriment, requested legislatures 
and courts to see if something could 
not be done through the law to have 
these houses put out of business, 

We believe that there are three things 
necessary to place the local retailers on 
an equal plane with the mail-order 
house. 

First. they must buy right, securing 
only the best goods and discounting 
their bills, then sell at a very low 
margin of profit and for cash as far 
as possible. They must sell fast, and 
in order to do that they must adver- 
tise and do it liberally. 

From our observation these are the 
three things in a nut-skell that the re- 
tailer must do before he can have a 
fighting chance. But, before he does 
any of these three things, he must stop 
knocking and attend to his own busti- 
ness giving it his entire time and at- 
tention, as he cannot expect to succeed 
unless he does this. 

At any rate every knock that he gives 
the mail-order houses is a boost for 
them and the less said about them the 
less people will think about them, pro- 
vided they are given something else to 
thing about in the way of information 


about goods and prices carried in the 
local stores. 

We can almost imagine some of the 
managers of these big mail-order houses 
smiling at the really infantile action 
of some of the local retailers in their 
efforts to have the mail-order houses 
put out of business, 

We believe, however, that this foolish- 
ness on their part is coming to an end, 
and they will eventually see the right 
method to adopt and will go at it and 
accomplish something. 

Yours truly, 
A. D. Scurex, Mgr., 
Dubuque Advertising Agency. 
ccna ARERR Seca 

“Tue Kind of Business Grit Carries” 
is a large booklet containing reproduc- 
tions of advertising printed by Grit, 
Williamsport, Pa. It not only shows 
what pays in this weekly, and how 
different propositions are presented to 
its readers, but also that Grit is pat- 
ronized by advertisers who value char- 
acter in a publication. 
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EIGHT MONTHS 
OF 1906 


From Jan. 1, 1906, to August 31, 
1906, The Chicago Record-Herald 


Gained 
2,130 Columns 
Advertising 


over the corresponding eight 
months of 1905. 


THE RECORD-HERALD prints the 
statement of circulation for each 
day of the preceding month in 
every issue. How much better this 
is than “high-water marks,” 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 














German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German Families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Kate. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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ADVERTISING FOR SAV- 
INGS DEPOSITORS. 


THIRD PAPER, 








Certain universal advertising 
themes seem common to all sav- 
ings institutions that advertise at 
all. These keep recurring and re- 
curring. Some advertising wri- 
ters handle them in very lame 
fashion—presenting the story of 
interest or thrift in a way that 
hardly explains, let alone makes 
attractive. Such ads are cut-and- 
dried and smack of “ready-made.” 
Other banks, however, give these 
fundamental themes a freshness 
and vitality that almost makes 
them seem original thoughts. 

Interest. Some writers of sav- 
ings publicity believe that interest 
is not an attractive subject to the 
public, maintaining that leaving a 
dollar in the bank a whole year 
to earn three cents, or three and 
a half, or four, is not the most 
rapid way of getting rich. Never- 
theless, interest is a vital argu- 
ment, and exceedingly attractive 
to the public. When the Bowery 
Savings Bank in New York, an- 
nounced a dividend of four per 
cent lately instead of the three 
and a half per cent that had been 
the rule for many years, it was 
subjected to a sensational “run,” 
not of people trying to get their 
deposits out, but of newcomers 
trying to put money in. A half- 
cent a year for a dollar made this 
sensation, and shows the popular 
regard for interest. Interest has 
been the chief advertising argu- 
ment of banking by mail. In 
April, 1905, there died in Albany 
a well-known Civil War veteran, 
explorer and author, Colonel 
Willard Glazier. When his estate 
came to probate it was found that 
all his property except $5,000 had 
been converted into cash and de- 
posited by mail in banks advertis- 
ing good interest. An aggregate 
of $135,000 was scattered through 
fifty cities and fifteen separate 
States, the accounts ranging from 
$300 in a St. Paul bank to $4,504 
in one of the advertising banks 
of Pittsburg. Advertising got 


this money, and the chief argu- 
ment of that advertising was in- 
terest, beyond doubt. Incident- 
ally, it was an exceptionally safe 
way to put out a competence. 
The Northern Trust Company, 
of Chicago, has made an interest 
table the center of a wide and 
very successful advertising cam- 
paign. This table, copyrighted, is 
simply that familiar standby ot 
the almanacs, showing how $1 a 
month put away at three per cent 
amounts to $64.72 in five years, 
and $20 a month grows to 
$2,795.98 in ten years. This table 
has become the company’s trade- 
mark. 

Interest is not only a very live 
savings argument, but perhaps 
the best that can be advanced, 
even where but three per cent is 
paid. For the bank that cannot 
pay four per cent has the factor 
of greater security to put forward 
as a counter argument. The value 
of interest in savings advertising 
depends, however, on the way it 
is demonstrated. Three cents for 
a dollar a whole year is not the 
way to speak of interest in ad- 
vertising. To make interest im- 
pressive (and it is quite impress- 
ive in itself, without embellish- 
ment) the bank advertiser must 
present it in good light, as earn- 
ings on a fair deposit compound- 
ing for several years. To take 
typical interest stories from one’s 
own books is the best way of 
getting this sort of argument. 
Often the story of a _ neglected 
account can be told with a setting 
of decided human interest in ad- 
dition to the compound kind. 
Take this story of a Philadelphia 
dollar : 

Twenty-eight years ago a man in 
Philadelphia who had a savings account 
withdrew his balance before moving to 
New York, leaving a dollar to hold 
his book. There it lay, but not sleep- 
ing—even in Philadelphia. Three years 
ago the owner received notice from the 
bank that, as his account was not 
active, it would better be closed up. 
He signified his willingness to have it 
taken off the books, and upon surrender 
of his pass-book received a check for 
$4.50, which represented interest at the 
rate of 350 per cent. It is commonly 
demonstrated that a dollar at ordinary 
savings-bank interest doubles in about 
twenty years, but in this case the ac- 
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count was nearly quadrupled — in 
twenty-five years, 

The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, O., has used some in- 
terest stories of striking charac- 
ter in its advertising. One of 
these took the form of photo- 
graphs of pages in a_ passbook, 
displayed in its windows and 
branch. offices, showing the _his- 
tory of an account that had been 
maintained at interest since 1861. 
The following transcript of a 
placard accompanying this exhibit 
indicates its character: 

Some people are skeptical concerning 
the earning power of a dollar—but 
generally because they havent given 
their own dollars a fair chance. This 
man made an original deposit of $130. 
He made other deposits for a while 
until he reached $472.12 and then he 
drew out $450, or all his deposits but 
$24.12. Soon thereafter he deposited 
$294.50, making a net total of $318.62. 
From that time on there were no more 
deposits—nothing but withdrawals and 
interest, The withdrawals—not count- 
ing the $450 already mentioned—have 
reached nearly twice as much as the net 
deposit of $312.62, and the balance to- 
day is $1,500. This is not an experi- 
ment—it is a fixed law of figures. Try 
it yourself—it may make you a million- 
aire. Here is an interesting story ot 
a man who watched his money grow. 
This man started in with a deposit of 
$130. He made other deposits for a 
while, but after a few years he stopped 
and did nothing but watch his money 
grow and made withdrawals. During 
the life of the account he has deposited 
$768.62. He has withdrawn $1,023.54, 
or $254.92 more than he put in, yet 
he now has $1,500 to his credit. How 
did he do it? By the simple laws of 
compound interest—and you can do the 
same. Can you afford to neglect it? 

Security. How do savings bank 
depositors judge of the security 
of a depository? Seldom by the 
detailed statement that satisfies 
the business community of the 
soundness of a national bank. 
Ways have been found in recent 
years to popularize __ financial 
statements by explaining under 
each item of assets and liabilities 
its particular character. These 
unquestionably act as an assurance 
to the intelligent part of a bank 
or trust company’s clientele. But 
the savings bank often deals with 
the unintelligent—indeed, is a 
special depository for the man 
who can’t comprehend a financial 
statement, and who is unable to 
safeguard his savings by such 
methods as a business man takes. 


Age is one of the most popular 
indications of the security of a 
bank. “The little bank that has 
withstood two or three runs with- 
out turning a hair just naturally 
gets more business than the big, 
new, unknown trust company with 
ten times as much capital and 
surplus,” is the opinion of Mr. 
McDowell. In most communities 
there is an institution in connec- 
tion with which the trite phrase, 
“Old Reliable,” constitutes a 
productive advertising argument. 
But this is an advertising phrase 
not available to all. 

The management and directors 
of a savings bank can be made an 
element of security in its advertis- 
ing when taken up man by man and 
explained. A number of banks 
have adopted the plan of printing 
after each director’s name a brief 
enumeration of his other business 
interests, so that readers who do 
not know the man himself will 
repose confidence in the enter- 
prises with which he is associated. 
National banks have some ex- 
cellent restrictions upon directors 
that make good security argu- 
ments, such as the Comptroller’s 
rule that every director must sign 
the president’s acknowledgment 
of a note of censure for laxitude, 
as an assurance that the directors 
are really active. Nothing is 
likely to create so much popular 
confidence in a savings institution 
as publicity concerning its per- 
sonnel, 

The mere word “security,” 
often used in savings advertising 
as though it had some charm in 
itself, must be taken as a text 
for frequent expounding in pub- 
licity. It can be analyzed and 
explained in such ways that the 
reader will not only be willing to 
open an account, but will, in time 
of trouble, put reliance in his bank 
and become a source of strength 
to it. This latter is really the 
vital point of security arguments. 

A bank’s statement of condition, 
published in a newspaper or 
thrown about the counting-room 
in the shape of a folder, even if 
it is read, has an element of im- 
personality, The same statement 
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condensed in a personal letter to 
depositors, signed by the presi- 
dent, telling of prosperity during 
the period just closed and good 
prospects for the future, becomes 
an intimate affair. No bank that 
has adopted this simple device for 
winning confidence is likely to 
abandon it. 

The safeguards thrown around 
the investments of mutual savings 
banks in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland should 
be explained in advertising by 
such banks. Laws, with sched- 
ules of bonds sanctioned by each 
State may be printed, and_ the 
bank can enumerate its holdings 
oi each permitted security, ex- 
plaining what elements of safety 
characterize the issues of the gov- 
ernment, the various States and 
municipalities, railroad and street 
railway corporations, etc. States 
that have statutes of this sort that 
are serviceable in advertising the 
class of banks to which they ap- 
ply are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

There are also certain “human 
interest” methods of demonstrat- 
ing the importance of a bank or 
trust company. Use a _ little 
simple division and tell, in the 
advertising, how much is the av- 
erage deposit in the savings de- 
partment; how many millions of 
dollars’ worth of public or corpo- 
rate property secures the bonds 
held by the bank; what the amount 
of such security is on the account 
of each depositor; give the aggre- 
gate wealth represented in the 
outside interests of the directors; 
tell how much interest has been 
paid the bank’s depositors the past 
ten, or twenty, or thirty years, 
and how much each depositor now 
on the books would have if this 
total were divided among them; 
give the total value of real estate 
that secures mortgages carried by 
the bank; tell what practices rule 
the granting of loans on personal 
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paper if such loans are made; 
take up the schedule of the bank’s 
growth from year to year and an- 
alyze it in interesting ways, show- 
ing where new business has come 
from; demonstrate the earning 
power behind total deposits on the 
supposition that they represent ten 
per cent savings from wages and 
salaries of depositors—in other 
words, employ the great figures 
incident to financial operations in 
a humanely interesting way, re- 
membering that money talks, and 
its conversation is listened to with 
respect. Of course, in such ad- 
vertising, the surplus will not be 
overlooked, for a rational explan- 
ation of surplus, with its element 
of security in banking, can be 
made highly effective in savings 
advertising. 

Security should be an advertis- 
ing argument at all times, but 
when trouble comes to neighbors 
in one’s city or State, or there is 
a drift of bank gossip running 
through the papers as a result ot 
trouble far away, then is espe- 
cially the time to take larger spaces 
in the newspapers tw demonstrate 
the bank’s good standing. If the 
institution that went down in a 
remote State has been wrecked by 
treachery, meet the issue boldly 
and tell, both in newspaper adver- 
tising and letters to depositors, 
what safeguards are thrown 
around that particular danger in 
your institution. When pes- 
simism rules in the popular mind 
about banks in general, print 
a schedule of the notable fail- 
ures of the past five years, 
and beside the total of liabili- 
ties set the total of wealth 
carried safely by banks and trust 
companies throughout the coun- 
try. Show that the proportion of 
wealth lost through bank failures 
is very small compared with that 
spent on race tracks or squan- 
dered for frivolous amusements. 
Enumerate opposite the noted 
failures of five years the percent- 
age eventually realized for deposi- 
tors in liquidation. Show how 
small a thing the loss through 
bankrupt financial institutions is 
compared with, say, the fire losses 
in this country during the same 
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period. Briefly, bring to the sur- 
face the good side, the optimistic 
element in banking, as an offset 
to the adverse banking news that 
gets into the daily papers. Just 
as in society, the safe bank, like 
the happy nation, has no newspa- 
per history. Show your clientele 
that it is folly to form opinions of 
banks by the abnormal instances 
which play so large a part in the 
press. 

Thrift. The virtues of economy 
form a leading theme in the body 
of savings advertising. There are 
two ways of preaching them—the 
general argument of thrift for 
thrift’s sake, most commonly used, 
and the particular emphasis of 
methods of saving, which is newer 
and more forceful. 

General thrift advertising may 
take the form of simple axioms 
from ‘Poor Richard,” proverbs 
from such books as George Her- 
bert’s “Jacula Prudentum,” verses 
like Dr. Watts’ 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day, 
From every opening flower, 
and the mass of canny wisdom 
of all ages stored up in books. 
Some banks have issued thrift 
maxims in the form of booklets, 
others have published their own 
editions of “Poor Richard,” 
or Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
which is as suggestive of indus- 
try and saving, and much more 

entertaining. 

General thrift advertising, again, 
takes the form of talks on saving 
by some personality in the bank it- 
self, modeled on the lines of the 
homely sense of “Letters of a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son.” An 
excellent example of this latter 
sort of thing is found in the fol- 
lowing bits from a booklet en- 


titled “The Royal Road,” used 
by the Royal Trust Company, 
Chicago: 


You know the man who is going to 
open a savings account as soon as he 
has a good-sized amount to deposit, We 
know him, too, but we don’t find his name 
on our books. He is generally the man 
who wants to get rich quick. We know 
the other man better who makes up his 
mind that a savings account is a sen- 
sible thing to have and goes right ahead 
and starts one, even if it is only with 


< 


He is the kind of a man to 
Which 


a dollar. e 
stick to a thing he undertakes, 
one will win? Figure it out. 

Society has its allurements for a 
young man. He’s afraid he'll never 
amount to much if he misses any of it, 
Society won’t run away. In the mean- 
time you can be sociable without 
being a society man. Don’t order that 
dress suit at” ou have paid all your 
other _ bills. e world needs good 
payers more ene it does society men. 
The savings habit is the first step to- 
ward business success, and _ business 
success is a powerful factor in soc.ety. 

The matter of living within your in- 
come and laying aside something for 
the future is a matter of common sense 
and backbone. If you have common 
sense enough you will see the point 
of providing for your future while you 
are able, and not leave this provision 
to the uncertain outcome of your future 
business. You can do this if you have 
backbone enough, and if you haven't, 
then the man who has gets your money. 

Some men hunt for a short cut to 
fortune in speculation. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred men who start 
out on this trail are either led over 
the precipice or into a quagmire by that 
ignis fatuus, a “sure thing.” Stick to 
the main road. It’s a little winding 
sometimes and dusty, and may not al- 
ways be picturesque. But you cant 
get lost on it, and there is no danger 
of stepping off the end. Honest work 
is the only ‘“‘sure thing.’ 

Some savings banks and trust 
companies have made a successful 
campaign upon thrift as a solitary 
issue, emphasizing these general 
economical arguments with inter- 
est and security as secondary 
arguments. That there is virtue 
in thrift as a general proposition, 
therefore, there can be no doubt. 
Saws and proverbs spring from 
the people, and the people like 
them as newspaper texts and in 
the shape of little books. The 
thrift saw has also the merit of 
being brief and obvious, and if 
it is spread about freely and per- 
sistently by a bank, returns are 
bound to come as the idea of 
“save! save! save!” is driven 
home. 

But thrift is now being de- 
veloped more practically in bank 
advertising. The latest thrift 
propaganda in savings advertising 
is one that encourages a man or 
woman to save, not for saving's 
sake alone, but as a means to an 
end. Thrift is only foresight, and 
when applied to the affairs of the 
thousands of persons who live 
from day to day without it, can be 
made the medium for bringing 
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system into their affairs and 
easing their burden of responsi- 
bility and anxiety. Thousands of 
persons buy furniture on the in- 
stallment plan, for instance, pay- 
ing interest and spending extra- 
vagantly, where if the advantages 
of putting money by in a savings 
bank at interest were pointed out 
to them, they would purchase 
more cheaply and with greater 
ease. Hundreds of thousands 
have life insurance policies to 
keep up, or payments on homes 
to meet. No system characterizes 
their expenditure. They drift 
along from salary day to salary 
day, spending as they go, 
until suddenly the next payment 
looms up as a calamity. Into 
these rudderless lives the savings 
bank ought to come with sensible 
advice, giving not general axioms 
about economy, but practical ways 
of administering an income. It is 
the misfortune of such people that 
they have never learned — 
arithmetic. The savings bank, 
its advertising, can be their a, 
presenting plans that will make 
saving attractive. 

The Central Trust Company of 
Illinois has ranged a campaign 
of savings publicity around such 
plans of saving, using home banks 
in conjunction therewith. Mr. 
McDowell is proud of the fact 
that his advertising says nothing 
about the busy bee, or the shining 
hour, or the value of saving per 
se, or even the rate that interest 
grows. Everyone concedes the 
value of thrift, he reasons, but 
few know how to save. With a 
view to helping his depositors he 
got acquainted with those whose 
accounts grew rapidly, and asked 
them what methods they followed. 
Many ingenious schemes were 
thus brought to light and em- 
bodied in the company’s advertis- 
ing, to be adopted by other de- 
positors, such as saving every 
copper cent received in change, 
every nickle, or every dime; shav- 
ing one’s self with a safety razor 
and putting the barber’s dime in 
a home saver box; allowing a 
definite amount -for daily ex- 
penses, carfare, lunch, etc.,and then 


saving from it; putting aside every 
coin of a certain date, and many 
others. These schemes were all 
practical and human, and when 
published in circulars had imme- 
diate interest for other people, 
whereas formal, theoretical advice 
would probably have attracted no 
attention at all. 

Saving in this country is hap- 
hazard at best. The American's 
conception of thrift is putting 
away something occasionally. The 
science of thrift as understood in 
Europe, where a daughter's dowry 
is planned upon her birth and 
an old age income before the child 
has begun his schooling, is un- 
known in the United States. Yet 
in time it must become a part of 
American life, and broad thrift 
advertising should teach some of 
this system, putting it at the dis- 
posal of depositors, making them 
at once more stable and more 
productive of business, 

— 4% 
CAN A NAME SELL A CORSET? 

Assuredly it can! 

llow? 

Why, when it’s a good name. 

What constitutes a good name? 

“Aye, there’s the rub’—for a good 
name is like “that unknown country 
from whose bourne no traveler re- 
turns.” 

A good name is not something to be 
mistaken for a certain degree of one- 
time popularity, purchased at the price 
of so much per line in magazine and 
newspaper. 

It must not be confused with the 
humorous “catch phrases” which 
through the efforts of extravagant ad- 
vertising sometimes achieve a spasmodic 
or temporarily successful sale for the 
articles with which they are associated, 

A good name means something mucin 
more than this. 

It means quality, tried and proven. 

It means true value, intrinsic worth 
and honest representation. 

It is the very antithesis of superficial- 
ity and harbors no false impressions. 

It is nothing more or less than a 
confidence gained by, reliability ;—and 
that’s why the name, ‘‘American Lady’ 
is a good name. 

It has often been asserted that our 
name has made our business. We shall 
not deny the assertion. 

But why has not that name been 
cast aside after its “one-time purchase 
popularity” and taken its place in the 
morgue of advertised failures, instead 
of steadily forging to the front and 
establishing for itself in the world of 
corsets such imperishable renown and 
such a multitudinous clientele as are 
its proud possessions to-day ?—Ameri- 


can Lady Corset Co., Detroit, 
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KINDERGARTEN ADVER- 
TISING SAWS. 

A good many newspapers in 
this country make a practice of 
printing daily in their editorial 
columns a species of advertising 
aphorism of which this specimen, 
from the Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph, is a fair sample: 

The man who advertises sends out 
couriers by the thousands to tell the 
people he has something to sell. The 
man who doesn’t advertise and doesn’t 
have these couriers wonders why he 
has no buyers. If he wants to end this 
disastrous “‘passing-by” let him use 
the illuminating and persuasive power 
of the Evening Telegraph s printers 
ink. 

This is rudimentary stuff to set 
out daily for the consideration of 
a merchant, It seems to presup- 
pose that the latter is a sort of 
child in business, and gives him 
little credit for acumen or rea- 
soning power. If he were the 
kind of merchant that could be 
enlightened or converted by such 
arguments it would be rather 
hopeless for him to continue in 
business at all, for his ability to 
buy merchandise, and keep it in 
a store, and serve it to the public, 
would be so small that even ad- 
vertising would probably not help 
him. Yet there are newspapers 
that have been handing out this 
kindergarten intelligence for 
years. If the merchants who do 
business in their communities 
ever read it, they must have long 
ago come to the conclusion that 
the publisher who will print such 
stuff isn’t any too well informed 
about advertising himself. 

The trouble with an advertising 
saw of the kindergarten kind is 
that it never applies to the case of 
anyone who reads it. Newspaper 
advertising isn’t a generality, but 
a very definite force, to be used 
in many different ways, to fit very 
particular conditions. In a mile 
of such truisms there isn’t a hint 
as to how a butcher ought to go 
to work to make advertising pay, 
or how it will increase the sales 
of a pie-baker, or put a florist in 
touch with the popular trade of 
his town without scaring away his 
carriage trade, or get people up 
from the rolling-mill district to 





start a savings account with the 
Liberty Trust Company. 

The only sort of information 
that a newspaper can safely print 
about advertising without laying 
itself open to being suspected of 
knowing nothing about it, is in- 
formation as to HOW TO Do IT. 
This may take any practical form. 
Some newspapers have built clas- 
sified by printing real stories of 
things accomplished by live people 
with genuine liners. Others have 
printed similar stories of success 
with display. Not long ago a 
clergyman in a small western city 
increased his Bible class attend- 
ance by taking a full page in a 
Sunday newspaper to advertise it. 
Many newspapers all over the 
country recorded this practical 
instance of advertising success as 
news, and the item undoubtedly 
set other clergymen thinking. Yet 
some of the papers that gave 
space to this story from another 
town, thought so little of the in- 
telligence of their own communi- 
ties that they printed kindergarten 
advertising aphorisms in the 
same issue, as a matter of routine, 
Hunt up advertising news as in- 
teresting in their own commut. . 
ties and print it for their own 
good? Not they! 

It may be not entirely a coinci- 
dence in magazine growth that 
monthlies and weeklies have given 
very little space to this sort of 
twaddle. When Everybody’s set 
out to build up a classified depart- 
ment did it print aphorisms about 
an advertisement being like a 
thousand couriers? Hardly, In- 
stead, the publishers immediately 
began to show how the new de- 
partment could be made to pay in 
six different ways, by six differ- 
ent classes of business men. Mail- 
order journals have steadily edu- 
cated new advertisers by send- 
ing out information about meth- 
ods of mail merchandising, with 
the result that they are now en- 
croaching on the preserves of 
local merchants that the newspa- 
per should have educated long 
ago. When street car and bill- 
board men talk to prospects they 
go directly into facts about the 
number of people who can_ be 
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reached for a certain expenditure, 
and suggestions as to what to Say 
to them. Even the newspaper 
publisher when he approaches a 
prospect personally, or through 
a solicitor, has a plan. Yet in 
his editorial columns he talks 
vaguely about advertising being 
the life blood of trade, and 
threatens to “sic” the sheriff on 
the merchant who doesn’t believe 
it. 

Not all newspapers do this, 
of course. Many of them have 
long foresworn the kindergarten 
advertising saw, while others give 
practical suggestions that practi- 
cal business men might act upon. 
‘There are plenty of the latter in 
the daily experience of any news- 
paper publisher whose paper is 
an effective medium. If instances 
of how certain lines of business 
may be advertised cannot be 
found, or may not be published 
even with fictitious names, then 
just as direct a method of educat- 
ing new advertisers is at hand in 
showing how various departments 
of a newspaper may be used—how 
to advertise real estate so that it 
will be brought to the attention 
of readers on the days when they 
consider real estate; how to offer 
a second-hand automobile for sale 
so that those who read will be 
interested also in calling; how to 
make the small space of a retailer 
away from the shopping district 
pull people in spite of the big 
department store announcements ; 
HOW TO Do 1T! 

The grand defect of kinder- 
garten advertising saws is that 
they exploit advertising as a 
cure-all, whereas the man who 
ought to advertise wants a pre- 
scription. It is the duty of the 
publisher to prescribe for his par- 
ticular case, and this is just what 
the publisher would do in talking 
to an individual prospect. The 
efficient solicitor says nothing 
about advertising-the-life-blood- 
of-trade, but advocates certain 
forms of copy, in certain space, 
certain doses on certain days, to 
accomplish what the prospect’s 
business needs. ~ He talks to 
somebody instead of anybody, and 
what he says is rational, and has 


to be thought about. And this is 
the sort of stuff ought to go into 
the editorial columns when adver- 
tising is spoken of—not mere 
balderdash. 


or 


A JAP STUDYING DEPARTMENT 
STORES. 


A Japanese has lately been studying 
New York department stores, according 
to the Sun, which permits another Jap, 
Jihei Hashiguchi, to tell what he saw: 
Osuke Hibi, a young business man o! 
Tokio, the head of the Mitsugoshi dry 
goods store in Suruga Cho, Nihonbashi 
Ku, of that city, has been in this city 
making a study of the business methods 
of conducting department stores, with 
the view to introducing those methods 
in Japan. 

Hibi is accompanied by Hironuchi 
Shugio, an elderly man with a beard on 
his chin and aiways in his trock coat. 
They are about the quietest pair ot 
humanity that one ever met. Yet they 
have been gathering various important 
informations and suggestions from vart- 
ous department stores in New York 
quietly, but patiently, as if they were 
doing so for their life. Every day 
Hibi would be seen going out of h.s 
hotel with his interpreters to visit—now 
S.egel-Cooper store, then John Wana- 
maker store, There are two other stores 
in this city he has been visiting fre- 
quently, they are Stern Bros, and Alt- 
man’s. All of these stores he visited 
hundred times each, either disguised as 
a customer or calling upon the mana- 
gers of the stores for informations. 

“You see,” said Hibi, ‘I go around 
every single department in a store, and 
at times buy things which are not ab- 
solutely necessary to myselt, just to 
see what attitude the sales girls assume, 
whether or not they discriminate one 
customer against another, according to 
the amounts of their purchase. So 1! 
buy a small amount from one girl and 
study her attitude, and then buy some- 
what more from another girl and study 
her attitude. We do not as a rule 
employ women in Japan very much in 
such work as that. But it would not 
be a bad idea to train our women in 
that line. I have been very much im- 
pressed with the greatness of scale with 
which the American department stores 
are conducted. I have been in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and studied the depart- 
ment stores in those cities. But they 
can never compare with the American 
department stores. I am going to in- 
troduce many things I have learned 
here in Japan. But it would be a long 
time before Japan could imitate a tenth 
part of what is American. 

“Our present plan is to extend our 
old building, which we used to call the 
Yechigoya Dry Good Store, and open 
various different departments in addi- 
tion to our dry good department. It 
will be altogether a new thing in Japan. 
We have employed an English cutter 
who is now on his way. e is going 
to open a department of tailoring.” 
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(A Roll of Honor } 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to tne 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submittea for 
inat edition of tne Directory a detailed circulation statement. duiy signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating im the i%6 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
-overing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 19C7 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the iast named cnaracter are marked With an (2 }. 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know wnat he pays his nara casn for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Montgomery. Journal, dy. Aver. 1905, 8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 





ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905, 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 196, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain View. Signs of the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 190: os0 

San Franelaco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Kpiscopalian. Cir. 1905, 1. 427; May, 1906, 1,700, 

San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly, 
literary; two hundred and eight pages, 5x8. 
Canon 1904. 48.916: year ending Nov., ’05, 
69.416. L.L. MeCormick, 120 Jackson Boure- 
vard, Chieaizg Illinois, Eastern re preenee. 
William . Wilson, 44 East 23d St., New York 
City, New York representative. Home Offices, 
431 California Street. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. Clay’s lhteview, weekly; Perry A. Gu. 
Actual aver. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11.68 








Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
liening Co. Aver. for 1905, 44.820; Sy. 60.104. 
Average for Auy., 1906, dy. 51,968; Sy. 72.560, 
2" The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
ory Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden, ‘cra evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,5 

Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average for 1905, 7.578. 

New Haven, Evening Register. daily. Actual 
ar. for1905,18.711: Sunday, 11.811. 

Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily average guar- 
anteed to exceeds.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 
1904, &.B850; 1905, 5,920; now, 6,588. 








Waterbury. Republican. dy. Aver. for 1906, 
5.648. La Coste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily averaye for 1905. 85.550 (@©). 


GEORGIA. 


Atlee. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.038. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi- weecly &6.781; May, 196, 
daily, 52.517; Sun., 57.977; semi-wy., 74,281. 


Atlanta, News Duily aver. first six mos. 1906, 
24,668. S.C. Beckwith. Sp. 4g., N. Y. & Chi. 


Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
Sirst six mos, 1916,62.96 6 coniesmonthly Beyin- 
ning Sept. ist, 70,000 guaranteed, sem:-monthly, 


Auguata, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1905 average. 6,048. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily bats Sor 
1905, 4,880; jirst six months of 1906, 6,2 


Cairo. Citizen. Daily average first six 
months 1906, 1,529. . a 


Ohieage. Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00), 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage Sor 1905,4,100(@@). 


Chiengo, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly; $2.00. 
Averaye circulation 1905, to Dec. 31st, 66,605. 


Chienago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 8,708. 


Chieago, Examiner. Arerage for 1905. 144,« 
806 copies daily; 9% of circulation in city; 
larger city circulation than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined bi 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith 
Thompson, Representatis es. 


Chieago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States, 


Chicago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation Sor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 


Chicago, Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than vee ooo, 
The count made June. 1906, showed 89,764 paid 
subscribers. leachesfrom 70% to 80% of the post- 
offices in Illinois. Michigan. Wisconsin. Iowa. 
Minnesota and Texas; over half the postoffices in 
Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, and two thirds 
of those in the Dakotas. All auvertisements 
guaran 


Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (O©©). 
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“MAKING OUX THE ORDER. 








The above illustration represents a scene enacted 
nightly in tens of thousands of country homes all over 
the United States. With COMFORT’S advertising 
columns as their shopping guide, every member of the 
family sits around the parlor table, and orders for goods, 
requests for samples and free booklets, are made out, 
and Uncle Sam’s rural free delivery carriers do the rest. 


@mFeRT 


goes into ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER homes 
just like the above each and every month. Ask any 
Advertising Agent about COMFORT, or write 













W_ H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 













New York: 1105 Flatiron Building. Chicago: 1635 Marquette Building. 
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Ohicago, Record-Herald, Areruye 194, daily 
145.761, Sunday 199.400. Average 1905, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. 

2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. who 
will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 

Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending July 17, 1906, 6,266. 


INDIANA. 


The Psychological 
Moment 


The Thanksgiving number of 
the FARM STAR will be issued 
on Nov, 15, just about the time 
the strings on the purses of the 
100,000 farmers into whose homes 
this issue will go, are beginning to 
be loosed for the Holiday business. 
The crops will all have been gar- 
nered; the bank balances will have 
been struck, and this great army 
of well-to-do Indiana farmers will 
then be ready for business, 


100,000 Circulation 
for only 25c. a Line 


Forms close November 8, Send 
in your order at once, 
W. F, DUNN, Foreign Representative, 
1318 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


FARM STAR 


Indianapolis, Ind. 














Indianapolia, Up-to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
156,250 semi-monthly; 7c. a line. Write us 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1905. 24.890. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 195, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 

Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net paid circulation for 1905, 4,074; six 
mouths ending June 30, 1906, 4.262; for July, 
1906, 4,825. Over 3,200 out of 4,800 Kichmond 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 
Item. 


IOWA. 


Davenport, Catholic Messenger, 
Actual average for 1905, 5,314. 


weekly, 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Sept. 12.149, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
taan any other puper or no pay Sor space. 


Dea Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average sold 1905, 39.178. 
Present circulation over 40.000. City and State 
circulation largest m Iowa. More local advertis- 
ing tn 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. The rate jive cents a line, 
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Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local d 
advertising than an. 

paper. Averuge circulation sor May, dy. 29,434. 


Dex Moines. The People’s Popular Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182173, . 


Sioux City. Journal, daily. 
sworn, 24.961. _ Average 
1906, 29,045. 


Sioux Olty. Trinune. Evening. Net swo 
dads, a 24.287: Jul 

paper of largesi 
- cent of Sioux City’s reading ic reads 
he Tribune. Only Lowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star. 


otner Des Moines or lowa 


Average for 1905 
or jirst six montis, 


Pittsburg, Headlight, dy. and wy. Actual 
average for 1903, duily 5,230, weekly 8.273. 


KENTUCKY. 
Marlon, Crittenden Record, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 


Owensboro. Daily Inquirer. Larger circ. than 
any Owensboro daily. io charge unless true. 


Owensboro, Daily Messenger. Sworn average 
circulation for 1905, 2,471; June, 1906,8.418, 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orlenns. Item. official journai of the 
vity. Av. cir. Jan., 196, 24.615: for Feb., 1906 
25.419; for March. 1906. 26.0693 for April, 1906 
26.090. Av. cir. Jan, 1 to June 30, 1906, 25,196. 


MAINE. 


\ugustn. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average sor 1905, 1.269.578. 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905. 6.986. weekly, 2.090. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average sor 1905, daily 
9.458. weecly 29,117. 


Dover. Piscataquis Uuserver. 
average 1905, 2.019. 


Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. ver. for 
1905, 7.898 (OO), weekly 17.4438 © ©). 


Phillips, Maine Woods ana Woodsman,week ty, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 195, 3.077%. 


Portland. Evening Express, Average for 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram, 8,423, 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. U.S. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of3q.; copies printed av.yr. end’g Sept.1905,1,637, 


Baltimore, American, dy. Av. first 6 mo. 1906, 
Sun., 85,142; d’y, 67.714. No return privilege. 


Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Arerage 195, 60.673. For 
September. 1906, 68,407, 
he absolute correctness of the 
litest circulation rating accorded 
the NEWS is guaranteed by the 
, om at of Rowell's American 
ewspaver Directory. who will 
pay one hundred ‘dollars to the 
¥ Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual average 1905, 99.491. 


Boston. Evening Transcript (O©). Boston’s 
tea tadle paper. Largest amount of week fay aav. 


Loston.Globe. Average 1905, daily, 192.684. 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper in the United States. 
100,000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New England.” dvertisements go in 
morning and afternoon editions for one price. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 


, 
’ 


Actual weeicly 





[Aeravwy teed by the publishers of 
yan Rowell’s American News- 
EED paper Directory, who wit! 


pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 
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INDIANAPOLIS Is the Greatest Inter- 
urban Traction Center in the World. 
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INTERURBAN TRACTION AND TERMINAL BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 


There are 10 main lines already in operation reaching 89 towns which, 

with the intervening territory, have an aggregate population of approximately 
1,500,000 within a radius of 63 miles from Indianapolis. 

The population of Indianapolis is over 225,000}; add to this the above 
and you have a total buying population in Indianapolis and vicinity ex- 
ceeding 1,700,000. 

The business of local stores has been increased over 100 per cent in six 
years by the means of the increased facilities of reaching the country trade. 

Here is a condition the foreign advertiser can study with profit. It is 
possible to practically reach this vast busy territory through the medium of a 
single newspaper— 


The Indianapolis News 


The NEWS is atwo-cent home, evening newspaper. The 
net paid circulation for the period from January 1, 1906, to 
October 1, 1906, exceeds 74,000 copies daily. A recent can- 
vass shows that over 95 per cent of the possible news- 
paper readers in Indianapolis are reached by the NEWS. 
Local merchants give the NEWS over 75 per cent of their 
entire advertising appropriations. Do you want more 
proof of NEWS supremacy ? 


Rates, information and further particulars, furnished for the asking. 


Special Rapeuneninttves: 
DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, New York. Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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Boston. r-. x ge for July, 1906, Boston * 
Daily Post. 8.704; Boston Sunday Post, 
225.452. Daily gain. over July, _, 6.5703 
Sunday guin over July, 1905. 38.292. Flat 
rates, r. 0.p. daily. 20 cents; Sunday, 18 cents. 
oad Great Breakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 
and, 


Lynn, Evening News. actual average for 1905, 
805. 


Springfield, Current Events. Alone guar- 
antees results, Get proposition. Over 50,000, 


Springfield, Farmand Home. National Agri- 
cuitural semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation. 
896.482. Distributed at 58,226 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. All advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


“Aptana pS Good Housekeeping,mo. <Aver- 
aye 195, 206.088. No issue less than 200.000. 
All advertisements guaranteed. 


Springfield. New Ktngland Homestead. Onl 
important agricultural weekly in New England. 
Paia circulation, 42,404. Reaches every post- 
office in Mass.. Rt, 1.. and Conn., and all in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine. except a fewin 
the wooas. All advertisements guaranteed, 


Worcester. (Opinion Publique 
Paid average for 1905, 4.25%. 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian, Telegram Dy. av. last three months, 
195, 5.171. Payne & Youngs. Specials. 


Grand Rapids, Evening Press dy. Arerage 
1905, 46,456. Covers Western Michigan. 


Jackson, Citizen Press. Average six months 
ending June 30, 1906, 6.2368 daily. Largest in its 
field. Investigation invited 


Jacknon, Morning Patriot. Average June, 1906, 
6,811; Sunday, 6.992; weekly (April). 2.818. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Funes» 
Average 1905,12,.894: August, 1906, 14.661 


Saginaw. Evening News. y- Average for 
1905, 16,710; July, 1906, 20.71 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoils, t'armers’ Tribune. twice a- pam 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1905, 46.4 


Minnenspoiis. Farm, stock and eg semi- 
monthly. Actwal averuge 1905, 87,187; first 
six mouths 1906, 100,050. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by American 

[Aer Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 

practically palsy ee to the farmers 
TEED of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 

Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most projitably. 


Minneapoll«. Journal, Daily and Sunday 
In 1905 average daily c:rculation 67.588. Daily 
average circulation for Auyust, 1906, 78.730. 
Aver, Sunday circulation, August, 1906,72.18%8. 

The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings ts 
guaranteed by the American News- 
AAW paper Directory. reaches a 
AN greater number of the purchasing 
TEED classes and goes into more homes 
than any per in its field. It 

brings results. results. 


Minneapolis, Schoo! hool Education, mo. Cir. 190 
9,850. Leading educational journal i inthe N. Ww. 


Minneapolia, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J, Turnblad, pun. 1905,51,512 


Minnenpolla Tribune. W. J. Sete, vat . 
Est. 1867, Oldest Minneapolis daily. Sunda: 

Tribune average per tssue Sor the month ar 

August, 1906, was 80.500. The duily Tribune 

average per issue for the month of August, 1906, 

was 104,759. 

CIRCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 

anteed to have a larger circula- 

tion than any other Minneap- 

olis newspaper’s evening edi- 

GUAR tion. The carrier-delivery of 

the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 

TEED olisis many thousands greater 

than that of any other news- 

pauper. The city circulation 

by Am. Newa-alove erceeds 43.000 daily. The 

paper Direc. Tribune ia the recognized 

tory. Want Ad paper of Minne. 


+ daity (© ©). 
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St. Paul. A. 0. U. W. Guide. Average weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.54 
St. Paul. Dispatch. Oe ‘erage number sold for 
year 1905, 60,568 dail 
St. Paul, The same 8..mo. Rate, 40c. per 
line, with discounts. Mer a Sor six months 
ending December, 1905, 92.625. 
St. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for January—iaily 85.802. Sunday 32.- 
ie The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the ameri- 
GUA can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
AN per ceut of the money due for sub- 
TEED scriptions is collected, showing thaty 
subscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All matters pertain- , 
ing to circulation are open to investigation. . 
Winona. The Winona Republican - Herald, 
oldest, largest and best 
outside the Twin Cities and Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 
Kaneas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general advertisers. 
St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulution 
1906, 85.188. Smith & Thompson, Hust. Rezs. 
Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
sil average Jor 1905, 9,925, 


St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000, 


St. Louisa, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8.041 (© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Louie, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Arerave ror 1903.106.628: average for 
1904, 104,750: average for 1905, 105,541, 


MONTANA. 

Missoula, Missouiian, every morning. Aver- 
age six mouths ending June 30, 1906, daily 4,888, 
Sunday 6,400, 

NEBRASKA. 
Lineoin, Daily Star. evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
Vale daily average for 1904,15.239. 
Teo For 1905, 16.409. Only Neb- 
raska paper that has_ the 
Guarantee Star. 

Lincoln. Deutsch- ee Farmer. weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.082 

Lineoin. Freie Presse weekly. Actual average 
for 1905, 150.7384 

suincoln. poten and News. Daily average 

5, 27,092, 


Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Average 
circulation year ending January, 1906, 40,714, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegraph. The only daily in ao 
Daily average year ending July, 1906, 4,853 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: 1906, 
6.5158; ist 6 mos. 1906. 7.176; June, 7.877. 


Jeraey City. Evening Journal. Areraye for 
1905. 22.546. First six months 1906, 28,085. 


Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Average for 1905, . 60.102; Apr. 06. 68,782, 

Plainfield, Daily Press. A Average 195, 2.8% 4. 
first7 months, 1906,2, 968. It’sthe leading paper. 

Trenton, Times. Arerage. 1904, 14.774; 1905 
16,458; April, 18,525. Only evening paper. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany. Evening Journal. Pate average for 
1905, 16.312. Jt’sthe leading pa; 

Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av.1905, a las 
T7A; daily 48.008; Enquirer, even.. 31. V2 


Buffaio. Evening News, Daily areraye 1904, 
88.457; 1905 94.690, 
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a: Recorder. 1905 average. 8.811; July, 
$.940, Best adv. -medium in Hudson Valley 


soneiiien Leader, “evening. Arveraye, 1944, 
6.2835; 195 6.595. ist. 6 mos. 1906, 6,485. 


Cortland. Democrat, Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
1905, 2.126. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. veg & ev’g paper. 
Average year ending March «. March :.1, 1906, 2.508. 


LeRoy. Gazette, est. est. 1826. Av. 1905, 2,287. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 


us, Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average 4 year ending Sevtem| wtember 41,1906. 8.692. 


Newburgh. News. daily. daily. Ar. 1905, 5.160. 
3,000 more than all other Newb'gh paperscombined 


New York City. 

New York. American Agriculturist. Best 
farm und family ayricultural weekly in Midale 
and Southern States. Circulates 100,000 cop- 
ies weekly, of which 95.165 are actual paid 
subscribers, as per Sealed of June 1, \. _ 
extraordinary 
of its readers is pone ele o “by the fact t that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in N 
York melude way Ape pf in the State. Sn 
New Jersey it goes 87% of all the Toy in 
Delaware 81%, in Pennsylvania 76%, in Ohio 754 
and to 204 to 40¢ of tne postoffices in oe + en 
States. All advertisements ements guarantee 


The American Magazine (Leslie’s Monthy). 
Guaranteed average circulation 250,000. Pres 
ent circulation 800.000 and upwards. 


Army & Navy Journal. rnal, Est. 1863. Actual weeiciy 
average for first 7 months, 1906. 9.626 (OO). 


Automobile, pew Average for year ending 
July 26, 1906, 14.615 (3%), 


Raker’s Review monthly. W. kK. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1905, 5,008. 


Benziger’s Magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Arerage for 1905,44.166, pres- 
ent circulation, 50,000, 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical). Krank Queen, 
Pun. Co,, Lta. Aver. for 195, 26,.2283(O0@0 


Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1905, 
54.668. Only Jewish morning daily. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average sor 1905, 5.8 

Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers, “er 
lished every W ednesday. Established 1888 
tual weekly average for 1903, 11,001. Actent 
weekly average for 1904, 14,918. “Actual weekly 
average for 1905, 15.090 copies. 


The People’s Home Jourral. 544.541 monthiy 
Good Literature. 444,667 monthly, arerage cir 
culations for 1905—all to paid-in-udrance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
ctreulation Jor year oa Sept., 1906, 6.481; 
September. 1906. issue. 6.998. 998. 


Theatre Magazine, a Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1905, 58,088, 


The World. Actual aver. for 1905, Morn,. 205.« 
490, Evening. 871.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


Recheater, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905, 80.000, Guaranieed 20.000. 


Seneneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1904, 12.574; 1905, 15.038. 


Svracuae. Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald (o. 
pub. Aver, 1905, daily 35.552, Sunday 40.098. 


Syracuse, Post-Standard. Daily circulation 
27.000 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Utlea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1905, 2.645. 


Utiea. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer. publisher. 
Average for 1905. 14.83%. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Coneord. oe Actual aver- 
age for 1905, 

«aleten. Biblieat Recorder, weekly. Av. 1903, 

8,872. Ar. 1904. 9.756. Ar, for 1905. 10.206, 

Raleigh, Evening Times. Leads all afternoon 
I rs in circvlation between Richmond and 
Atlanta, Full A, P. dispatches. Actual duily 


Mount Vernon, A 





























average 1905, 4,251, 
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Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10,202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the Stute. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Herald. Ore’n Aug. 1906, 


8.019. North lbakota’s Biggest Daily. LaCoste 


& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. Representatives. 


Av. yr, 705, F201, 
Feb., Mar. and Apr, (96, 7,795. 


OHIO. 


Grand Forks, Normanden. 
Aver, for Jan., 


Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual averaye for 1905. 10.766, 
Cleveland, Plain. Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
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daily average 1995, 77.899 (sf): Sunday, 74.960 
(3); Sept., 1906, 76.899 daily; Sun., $5,774. 





Coshocton, Age, Duly av. ist 6 mos. '06,8.101; 
wn city 10.000- factory pay-rolis $150,0v0 monthly 
Dayton,The Watchword. Illus. Young People’s 
Paper. Av, 195, 35.519. 5c. per agate line. 
Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir. 415.000. 
Springfeld. Womans Home Companion. 
June, 1906, circulation, 565.000; 115.000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N. Y. City. 





Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y ar, '05, 12.910: 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste «¢ Ma.cwell. N Y. «& Chicago. 


Zanearville. ‘times-Recorder. Ar.’05, 10.564, 
Guaranteed. Leads all others combined by 50%. 


OREGON. 


Portiand, Journal. Daily and Sunday. 
Actual averave Jor first six months of 


1906, Average for August, 
25.322 


25,406. 


Portland. Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 
3,388. Leading farm vaper in State. 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. Aver. for 1905, 15.248, 
August, 1906, 17.269. EH. Katz. Sp. Ay., N.Y. 


eye 
Solidity 
versus 
ege 

Turgidity 
The Harrisburg (Pa.) Star-Inde- 
pendent places its sworn Paid 
Circulation — averaging daily 
(Sundays and legal holidays ex- 
cepted) 12,791 we for the year 
endin August , 1906 — against 
the Mixed Paid al Unpaid cir- 
culation of its local contempora- 
ries as perfect proof of its swperi- 
ority as an advertising medium. 

Solidity beats Turgidity all 

the time. 


The Star-Independent 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES : 
VREELAND - BENJAMIN SPECIAL 
ADV. AGENCY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
Tribune Building, - Chicago 
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Harrisburg. Telegraph. Swornar., Aug.. 18.° 
698. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, vr no pay 
Vhiladeiphia. Vontectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1904, 2,0V4; 195, 8,470 (OO). 


Philadeiphia, Farm Journal, ‘a 
mootalty. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publishers. Average for 
1905, 868.266. Printers’. Ini 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bowl 
to Farm Journal for the reason 
tnat "that paper. among ali those 
“puolisned in the United States, 

“has oeen pronounced the one 
“that o¢ best servee tts purpose as 
“an ” 
“ror the camara popula- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical waesiy Jor com- 
“municating wit them 
“through its aavertising covumns.”” ‘Unlike any 
other paper. 


UA 
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Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. Aver. 
circulation, 1905,daily 51.508: Sunday 44.466 
sworn statement. Circulation books open. 


x, hse nearly everybody reads THE 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 
month of September, 1906: 


UA 
AN 
TEED 








1 
Total for 25 days, bsikidd copies, 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 
220,447 copies a day 


THe BULLETIN’s circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 


been omitted. 
“LIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisber. 
Philadelphia, Outen 4, 1906. 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly. ‘The paper that gets results.” 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
UA esides the Guarantee 

GUAR it_has the Gold Marks and is 
AN cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
“4A most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn daily av- 
erage for first six months 1906, 
103,419; Sunday average, 148,949, 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James L. Waldin, publisher. 


Pitteburg, The Vahed Presbyterian. Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21.3 


eat Local News, 

daily. W.H. Hodgson. Arerayesor 

1905, io-297. In its 34th year. 

Lea indepen Has Chester County 

AN and ricinity. for its field. Devoted 

TEED ‘0 sae news. hense 1s a home 

pape’ Chester County is second 

tn the State m agricultural wealth 

Williamaport. Grit. America’s Greates 

Weekly Average 195,226,718. Smith & Thomp 
son, Reps., New Yoric and Chicago. 


—_—_—_——. 
Cc Tete 
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York. Dispatch and Daily. Average for é 
months ending April, 1906, 1 16,280. er 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver. cérculation 
Sour months endiny April 30, 06, 127.802 (sworn). 
Providence. Daily Journal. 17.628 ‘@©), 
Sunday, 20.888 «©O©). ly pone ip nappa 738 
average 1905. arene Journai Co.. pubs. 
Providence, Real Estate Register; finance, 
b’ld‘g, etc.; 2,528;sub’ spay 24144 of total city tax. 
Weaterly. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. aver. 1945, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharieaton, “tvening ¢ Post. seed dv. aver- 


age for 1905,4,805. August, 1906, 4.658 


Coiumbia. State, pee aver- 
aye for 195, daily 9.582 copies; 
semi-weekly, 2,625; Sunday, 1905, 
11.072. Actual average first eight 
months 1906, daily 11,005 (OO); 
Sunday 11.978 (OO). 


TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
December 31, 1905.18.018. Weekly 
helo average 190b, 14.518. 
AN | One of only three papers = 
TEEO the South, and only paper 
Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and. advertising patronage. 
Knoxville. Sentinel. Av, /st 6mos.’06.11,108, 
Carries more advertising in six days than aoes 
contemporary in seven. Write for information. 
Memphis. Commercial Appeal. daily, Sunday, 
weekly. average 1905, daily 83.915. Sunday 
5S. 887. weerlu, ‘crt, Smith & Thompson, 
Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 
Memphis, Times, Sunday Circulation year 
enaing February, 1906, 2.110. 

Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
8,772; Sor 1904, 20.708; for 1905, $0,227, 
TEXAS. 

Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905, 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guaranteed. 

El Paso. Herald, Av.’05, 5,011; ery hy 6.1 ee 
Merchants’ canvass show 80% of 
Paso ome Only El Paso paper religible to Kil 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau St., N. Y 

San Angelo, Standard, weekly. Averaye for 
year ending May 5, 1906,8,018 (2). 


VERMONT. 

Barre. Times, daily. F.E. Langley. Aver. 1905; 
3.527, Sor last six mouths, 4 196, 4,068. 

Burlington. Free Press. . Daily av. '05, 6.55 
Sor June, 7.674. Largest vity and j Pade na 
tion. Examined by Association of American 
Advertisers. 

Burlington. 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; 1905, 


1905, 7.491. 

hye gm Argus. Actual daily average 
1905, 8.242, 

Rutland, Herald. Arerage 1904, $3,527. 
erage 1905, 4,286. 


St. Aletha bgt a, daily. Actual average 


Sor 1905, 3,05 
"VIRGINIA. 
Pane ri The Bee. Ar. 1905, 2.846. April, 
» 2,565. Largest cir’n. cir’n. Only eve’g paper. 
yr nn News Leader. Sworn dy. av, 1906, 
29.543. Lurgest in Virginias and Carolinas, 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Post Intelligencer (OO). 


Arerage for July, 1906—Week-dar, 
25.809; Sunday, 36.840. only 








News, daily, evening. Actual 
6,886; December, 


Av- 


UA m’n’g paper in Seattle; on'y cold 
On “a! ke and guaranteed c.renta 
TEED tion in Washington. A FULL FA » 


circulation of exceptional mei .é 
and superior value. 
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Tacoma. Leager. Arerage first six mouths 
1906, datly, ens $i Sunday Sits: wy. 9.642. 


Tacoma. News. Ane end months 
1906, 16,212; p= ng 17,68 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. daily, R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average sor 1905, 2.442, 


Ronceverte. W. Va. News, wy. m. B. Blak 
& Son, pubs. Average first 7 Sas 1906, 2,132. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janesville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 1905, daily 8.149: semi-weekly 3,059, 


Madison, State Journal, dy. Circulation aver- 
age 1905,3,482. Onlyasternoon paper. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y, Av. 1905, 
26.648; August, 1906, 28.158 ( (©). 


miwankes, The Journal, ev’g. 


age 1905. 40.517: Aug. 1906. 

The ad daily circu- 

GUAR om Sh > The Milwaukee Journal 

AN 2s double that of any other oor 
Waa 8 ing and more than is the 


circulation of any aiendahes 
Sunday news newspaper. 


T WISCONSIN 
& Agricorrorist. 


Racine. Wis., Eat. 1877. wy 
Actual arer. ‘for 1905, 41.745 





Atlat—w First five months, 1996. 47.273. 
AN Has «a larger circulation in Wis. 
TEED cousin than i! ar aiper. Adv- 
$2.80 an inch. N . Office. Temple 


Court. W. C. RE Mor. 


senhhosh. Northwestern. day. gore Sor 

905, 7.658. One year to Aug. 1.1906, 7.90 

“eames Daily Journal. <Arerage 1905, 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 
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WYOMING. 


Oheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1905, 4,511; first six months, 1906, 5,079. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver. Province. daily, Average for 
1905,%,687; Aug. 1906, 280.865. H. DeClerque, 

U.S. Repr., Chicago and New New York. 


Victoria, Golonist, daily, daily. Colonist P.& P. 
Co. aArer. 1904. 4.356 (36); Sors95, 4.808, 


U.S, Rep., i C. Fisher, New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 
Winnipeg. ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 195. daty, 80.048: daily. sug. 1906, 
35.0388; wy. av. for mo. of July, 20,800. 


Winnipeg. Telegram. Daily averege July, 
21,249. Flat rate, 42c. inch daily or weekly. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. Keaches 
all the German-speaking poputation of 200,000— 
its exclusive field. Aver. for the year end. June, 
1906, 15,317; aver, lust six months, 15,898. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (© ©) and Sening 
Circulation, 1905, 15,583. Flut rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Impiement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1905, 6,088. 


Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
circulation for six months ending June 30, 1906, 
85.403. Advertising rate 56c. per inch. Flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montrexi. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual areraye 1904. darly. 
80.259; 1905, 96,771; | ; weekly, 48,207. 


Montreal. Star. dy. & wy. Graham &Co. Ar. 
for 1904, Ay, 36.795. wy. 125,240, Av. for 1905, 
dy. 58,129; wy. 126,307, 


Maii. 





‘ 


date before the American 


Rowell’s 





The Roll of Honor is considered by those publishers 
who make regular use of it the most effective, cheapest 
and quickest means of setting circulation figures /o 


Honor is a newspaper directory to date; 
the facts of last month, last week 

There is noservice like it to be had anywhere—based 
upon and backed by the rules and requirements of 
American Newspaper Directory, its value to 
publisher and advertiser becomesof unusual importance. 


The Roll of 
it chronicles 
of yesterday. 


advertisers. 

















Tc eases 
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(OO) GOLD MARK PAPERS©@©) 





Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1996 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished trom all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (© ©). 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (©6O). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905. Daily 
85,590 (OO). Sunday 4%, 781, Wy,'04, 107.925. 
AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (© ©). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6.043, 


ILLINOIS. 
GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (QO), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi'd ads than all others inits line. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, (@ ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago. only “Gold 
Mark’ baking journal Oldest, lurgest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State und Territory. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results 








LOUISVILLE COURTER-JOURNAL (@ ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
rales organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (QO ©). 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 


TEXTILE WORLD REVCURD (@60), Boston. 
Nearly 200 of its 400 advertisers use no other 
textile journal. It covers the field. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) ts 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal! (©©). 











NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK TIMES (©©). Largest high-class 
circulation. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (@©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

VOGUE (@6) is exclusive in its ideas and one 
of the best advertising mediums. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (@©0).—A periodical of 
the highest character. —Times, Troy, 

THE POST EXPRESS (©@@©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

















— VOGUE— 


is renowned for the quantity of responses and the quality 
of business which its advertisements bring its patrons. 


@. Vogue is unsurpassed as a medium for the exploita- 
tion of every kind of high-grade women’s household, 
and personal articles. 


@. By high-grade, in this connection, we do not neces- 
sarily mean expensive. Any article which is superior 
in quality or design finds in Vogue a consistent and 
profitable medium of representation. 








@. Vogue circulates among people of means and culture, 
and there is no magazine whose ads are read so atten- 
tively or relied upon so thoroughly by its readers. A 
Vogue ad puts a hall-mark on any article offered in 
its pages. 
@ Quality and extent of circulation considered, our 
rates are remarkably low. Let ussend you our rate card. 


VOGUE; 13-13-55 East 24th Street, New York. 




















go 


THE CHURCHMAN (©6)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-Kpiscopal.— 47 Lafayette Place. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
In 1905, average issue, 19,020 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broadway, N. Y, 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (@©). The 
standard authority the world over on street and 
interur'! rail ing. Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 copies. 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers Mentivups 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know mure 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK LS (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 184 conservative, clean 


and up-to-date <A Ry whose readers repre- S€€ 


sent mteilect and purchasing power toa bign- 
grade advertiser. 


OnLO, 

CINCINNATI ggg oF Great---influ- 
ential—of worid-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates anu 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. — 
journai; 40 years; leading vehicle magazin 


THE PRESS (© © is Pl is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. it 1s on the Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper Sworn daily average first six months 
1906, 103,419; Sunday average 1906, 148,949. 
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THE PITTSBURG 
® DISPATCH @ 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered cirewation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (Q©),a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE (©©0), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in south Carolina. 
TENNESSEE. 

THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
semi-monthly. ane South’s authoritative 
industrial trade jour 

VIRGINIA. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 

home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks voiumes. 
WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (9). 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest i: 
paper read and respected by ali - ol he 

WISCUNSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(@©). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Leos than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 

CANADA. 

THE HALIFAX HERALD (© 

ING MalL. Circulation 15.558, 





Only 
tate. A 


) po gg EVEN- 











THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





CULORADO. 
cla Denver Post, Sunday edition. April 15, 
1906, contained 5,036 different classified ads 
a total of 112 9-10 columns. The PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Wantadvertising in the Post is dc. 
per line each insertion. seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICCT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old_ es- 
tablished tamily newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classitiea rate, cent a word; 7 times,5 cents a 
word. Agents Wanted, halt a cent a word. 


\ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
puss a and SunpDAyY STAR. aff coagee esa 
D. ¢ ), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADs of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 
[HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “‘Want ad” 
Directory. 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Ventral Eastern lllinois 


TS TRIBUNE publishes. more classified ad 
ortising than any other Chicago pewspaper- 





INDIANA. 
ee Indianapolis NEwWs during the year 1905 
printed 96.982 more classifi advertise- 


ments than al} other dailies of Indianapolis 
combinea. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want ads durivg that time 
IOWA. 
‘PHE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl 
morning paper; carries more ‘“‘want” ad- | 
vertising than any other |owa newspaper. One 
cent @ wo: mie 
as Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 
gest city one ™~ iumne give circulation 
in Iowa. The W: give ee 
turns always. the is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. tt x4 “published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 
KANSAS. 
PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 
MAINE. 
H® EVENING EXPREss carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies comvined. 
MARYLAND. 
‘HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


r 
! than any other Bajtimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium or Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
r Nie k Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educations! medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools ana in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 











“5s Regs beste eet geet te 


ras whe aetarec ee. 
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* ROSTON GLOBE, dai oe Guaday, for 
be first six months of : printed a total 
of 04500 classified ads. There were no trades, 
deals or discounts. There was a gain of 6,804 
over the first six months of 1905, and was 96. 
more than any ore Boston paper carried for 
first six months of 1 


= CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. 
*" DAILY ENTERPRISE, Brock- 
Mass., carries solid page 
Circulation exceeds 


ton, 
Want ads. 
10,000. 


MICHIGAN, 


eo COURIER-HERALD (daily), onl bg 4 
per; leading medium; circulation in 


exeess. of 14,000; one cent a word. 
MINNESOTA. 
HE MIN ® is the recognized 


NEAPOLIS TRIBUN! 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis. 


ae Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 
carries more classified advertising than any 
other Minneapolis newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable medical 


stvertenneee rinted. Classified Wants printed 
in August. 1 lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 22,927. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 
apolis cany and has over 100,000 subscribers, 

which is 30,000 odd each day = "and above any 
other Minneapolis an Its evening edition 
alone has a la circulation in Minneapolis, ~ 
many thousan = "thas (any other evening pa 
It of Want adve 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ; price covers both 
morning and evening issues, Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURL, 
es Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results, One centa 
word, Minimum, tbe. 











MONTANA. 
gli Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
Want-Ad ’ medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144 ; Ue td, 13,888 


NEBRASKA. 


LS JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 


NEW Bacay 2 
N°. N. J. E ZEITUNG (Daily and 


Sunday) Lt AM "pull of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 


‘}\HE Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-mevium in Kochester. 


AX Northern New York reads the want ads 
in the WATERTOWN DalLy TIMES. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Kastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY aber. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad in County. 


EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 

IN in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circulation, 

UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in "uBffalo and the 

~4 ‘ow Medium in the State, outside of 
or! 


New 
T ~ Trwgs-Union, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other ——— 
matter than any other paper in ied le 
uarantees a circulation greater than al om 
Gaily papers in that cicv. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly, The rec- 
ognized and leading \Vantad medium for 
Want ad mediums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ine noveities, printing. typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting. half- 
tone making, and practically ——— whico 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men, Classified phn emtenaren ly 20 cente 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 
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OUNGSTOWN VinpicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation. 





OKLAHOMA, 
(PYHE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 13.582. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 





OREGON. 
ORR alee TO aes, Deuly and Sun- 
day. leads in ‘Want ads.” as well asin 
circulation, in Portland and it Oregon. 
One cent # word. Proven circulation 
August, 1906, 25,332, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ts Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiea ads than any 
otherpaper. Greatest circulation. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN? 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN_ bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 
delphia genet ever? everybody reads 

LLETIN.” 


Net paid average circulation for 
ntember, 1 
220,447 copies per day ° 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





“Nowadays big advertisers 
judge newspapers by the 
amount of classified business 
they carry.”’—Printers’ [nk. 


THE 
GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE 
is an acknowledged “ want ad” 
medium in Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
f Nae EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
TT" NEWS AND COURIER (©©), Charleston, 
8. C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ie. 
a word; minimum rate, 26c. 


fH.HE Columbia STaTE (O©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA. 
A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansaa witnout exception. (Daily 
95,825. Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantadsthanany French new spaper in the world 





(PSE DAILY ‘ELFYGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Easteru Canada, Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum coarge 25 cents. 


‘1‘.HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

vertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FammLy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR Carries more W ant advertisements 
tban any other weekly paper in Canada. 


4 ht. fant” a FREE PREss carries more 
” ive 


daily pa 
of _ mature than are contained inal] the other 
daily pone published in Western Canada 
combin Moreover, the R PRESS carries a 
larger volume of penerst advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 
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Comparative Advertising Sta 
January 1, 1906, to August 3 





The Analysts of 
the 









Chicago 
Advertising 
Situation 


for 
the First Eight 


Months of 
1906 
















* These figures include the advertising 
since January 1, 1906, in the Sunday 
Morning Hearst paper, known at different 
times as the “Sunday American,” “ Sun- 
day American & Examiner,” and the 
“Sunday Examiner & American.” 










CLASSIFIED ADV TIS0 


COLUMNS 


Tribune 3,0324 1 364 
DAILY NEWS = <= 8,019. 86 499 
RECORD-HERALD 6,001, 51 620 


*AMERICAN - = = 838 . 26 
JOURNAL - - = = 923.31 


Ss 
*EXAMINER - = - 2,858 . 62 
CHRONICLE - = - 1,292. 48 601 


DISPLAY ADVER 


Tribune {|| ,3223 


DAILY NEWS - - 
RECORD-HERALD 
*AMERICAN - - - 
JOURNAL - - = = 
INTER-OCEAN - - 
POST we = = == 
*EXAMINER - - - 
CHRONICLE - - - 


DAILY NEWS - - 
RECORD-HERALD 
* AMERICAN = = = 
JOURNAL - - = = 
INTER-OCEAN - - 
POST -=ce*=e=2=s 
*EXAMINER - = - 
CHRONICLE - = = 


( Figured on basis of 300 lines tia column 












rtising Statement 
August 31, 1906 




























\DVERTISING— 
LUMNS GAIN LOSS 
32.48 1,364.48 
119.86) 499.91 
01.51}, 620.14 
38 « 26 171.32 
23.31 161.71 
89.42) 666.11 
67. 45 133.19 
58 . 62 224.13 
92.48) = 601. 71 
ERTSING— 
22.99 2,077.72 
27.07) 1,552.49 
24.81) 1,351.35 
58.04, 1,551.45 
83.45) 1,462. 32 
DS .28; 642.67 
41.59 1,099. 38 
19.82 1,350.49 
771.144 = 123.41 
kTISNG— 
9. 3,442.20 
2,052.40 
6.38 1,671. 49 
6.32) 1,380.13 
6.76} 1,300.61 
1.71) 1,308.78 
9.04) 366.19 
8.44) 1,126.36 
9.62} 125.12 





lines tia column.) 
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Supreme 
SUPREME in the Chicago adver- 


g field is the 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


SUPREME = Boag amount of busi- 


arried in its 
columns — both entities ant display. 


SUPREME He Bg over ane 


in the volume of 
display and Rr advertising — the only 
Chicago paper showing such gains. 


STILL SUPREME 


for the first eight months, 1906, is the envi- 
able position of THE TRIBUNE. 


Why? 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


is made for the home. Its character, stability, 
reputation, and quality in every department 
make it a household necessity. 


REACHES HOMES 


That the CHICAGO TRIBUNE advertise- 
ments reach Chicago homes is the testimony 
of local and general advertisers. 


CLEAN ADVER- 
TISING =. 


noxious and fraudulent adver- 

tising to an average of nearly 
three columns a day—yet with this strict cen- 
sorship THE TRIBUNE leads. 


P AYS Advertisers recognize the value of 


good company. This is shown by 
the wonderful gains made in advertising by 
THE TRIBUNE since January 1, 1906, 1,890 
columns, or 67.7 per cent more gain than 
any other Chicago paper. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


wen 
Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, in advance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put cown for one year each and a larger num- 
ber at the same rate. Five cents a copy. 
doliars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type ance itis always possible to supply back 
numbe; wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
= Ae) "onsen the charge will be five dolars a 


. 
een 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines tothe page ($40). 

For specified position selec by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last pony is repeated 
when new — to come to hand one week 
in advance o! y of publication, 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

ns appearing as reading matter is in- 

ree. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance, 

OFFICE: NO. 10 “SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


NEW YORK, OCT. 10, 1906, 


from little Want 














GREAT wads 
Ads grow. 





Tue classified ad set solid is the 
concentrated essence of adver- 
tising. 





In Baltimore the News leads 
in Want Ads printed, carrying 
from seventy to seventy-five per 
cent more of this kind of business 
than its nearest competitor. 








THE advertiser who imagines 
he cannot tell his story in small 
space should remember that the 
story of the creation is told in 788 
words, the equivalent of 112 agate 
lines, or eight inches single col- 
umn 





Ir there is more than one daily 
paper printed in a town, and you 
would use but one, select that 
which carries the greatest amount 
of paid Want Ads. The - paper 
that the people of a town use to 
make their wants known to one 
another is the paper for you to 
use to make your wants known 
to them. 
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N. W. AvyER & Son are placing 
large contracts for Standard Oil. 





TAKE care of the Want Ads 
and the display advertising will 
take care of itself, 





W. J. TRAVIS, formerly treasurer of 
the Bentz Advertising Agency, has 
become president of the company, 
succeeding Harry Bentz, resigned. 





SOME publications reach one 
class of people, some another 
class; but the newspaper that 
carries the Want Ads of Mary 
Ann and the millionaire may be 
relied upon to reach all classes. 








Nort everyone can afford to use 
big display ads, but no one is so 
poor that he cannot afford to use 
the classified columns of a news- 
paper—not even the man out of a 
job. 





BE courteous but unyielding 
with the fake advertiser. Keep 
your columns full if you can, but 
keep them clean anyhow. Cour- 
tesy contains three of the elements 
of success and cleanliness the 
other four, 

Ir may not have occurred to 
those who favor spelling reform 
that by the new rules of the re- 
formers advertising becomes “ad- 
vertizing.” Yet such is the fact. 
This form is used in the Wana- 
maker ads, 











THE Washington Star’s device 
to boom the National capital as a 
commercial center by means of a 
special train, the “Greater Wash- 
ington Exposition Special,” is said 
to be very satisfactory from the 
standpoint of interest and future 
returns. This train left Wash- 
ington September 20, and is cov- 
ering the South. Twenty-two 
wholesale firms combined to ar- 


range its exhibits,* but the ex- 
pense is borne entirely by the 
Star. During the trip the paper 


will print each Sunday a special 
section devoted to the train and 
its travels, 
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THE Locomobile Company is ad- 
vertising in out-of-town papers through 
Frank Presbrey. 





R. C. Brown, editorial writer 
of the New York Tribune, has 
been appointed successor to James 
Martin, managing editor, who is 
now with the Newark, N. J., 
Advertiser. 








JAmMEs WILLING, who died re- 
cently in England, was credited 
with being the “father of modern 


billposting,’ According to the 
Advertising World, London, he 
was first in Great Britain to 


abandon “sniping” and establish 
regular hoardings on sites rented 
for the purpose. He lived to be 
nearly eighty-nine years old, and 
the advertising firm of Willing & 
Co., in London, together with an- 
other agency owned by his son, 
James Willing, Jr., controls the 
space in the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, City and South London 
Electric Railway and many other 
privileges, 
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TRAVEL IDEA IN MAGA- 


ZINE FORM. 


In the new Travel Magazine, 
formerly the Four-Track News, 
the idea of recreation by means 
of travel is emphasized more 
clearly than in the New York 
Central’s magazine. The latter 
contained chiefly articles about 
places. The large clientele of 
readers it attracted, say the new 
publishers, is an excellent basis 
upon which to build a periodical 
that will get people started to- 
ward places, buying tickets, ar- 
ranging for hotel accommoda- 
tions, etc. The Travel Magazine 
will not only cover its subject in 
a world-wide sense, but will fol- 
low the seasons. Its October is- 
sue deals partly with fall trips to 
the northern woods. November 
will deal with winter trips to 
sunny lands. Walter A. Johnson 
& Co. are the publishers, at 333 
Fourth avenue, New York, and 
the magazine has advertising 
offices in Chicago and Rochester. 
It is a ten-center, 





THE DENVER ‘POST’? HAS INSTITUTED A NEW IDEA IN PLACING A FULL-SIZED HEADING AT THE 
TOP OF ITS LAST PAGE, 10 ADD TO THE GOOD EFFECT, NO ADVERTISING IS ALLOWED ON 
THE BACK PAGE OF THE ‘‘POST.”” . J 
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Russet M. Seeps of Indianap- 
olis is contracting for 5,000 lines 
in dailies for Buchu Gin. 








On Sunday, September 30, the 
Philadelphia Press contained 
3,968 separate advertisements. 





Tue Battle Creek Sanitarium 
is using full pages in magazines. 
The M. P. Gould Company of 
New York is handlirg the »usi- 
ness. 





THE Presbrey Agency will 
handle hereafter the daily news- 
paper advertising of Higgins and 
Seiter, the crockery and cut glass 
house. 








A vicorous introductory cam- 
paign of the New Cremo cigar is 
under way in the State of Ohio, 
the advertising being placed by 
the Hampton Advertising Com- 
pany. 





THE Breeders’ Gazette of Chi- 


cago has issued an attractive 
booklet, which contains nothing 
but testimonial letters from the 


women members of households 
where the Gazette is found. 





S. S. Pomeroy, formerly of the 
Republican, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
has bought the Democrat, of 
Callicoon, N. Y., of H.'S. Allison, 
The sale was made through 
Charles M. Palmer’s office. 





Des Moines, Iowa, has had a 
Pure Food Show, and the Capital 
on September 29th issued a spe- 
cial edition to herald its advent. 
The edition contained three pages 
of extra advertising, chiefly of the 
show’s exhibitors. 





“Tue Business Builders” is the 
name of a new firm of advertising 
. designers, writers and counselors, 
located in the Excelsior Building, 
111 Nassau street, New York. 
The members are J. St. Clair Mc- 
Quilkin, formerly advertising 
manager of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, and Maxwell J. 
Martell, illustrator and designer 
of fashions for men, 
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Epcar M. Swasey has sold his 
San Francisco advertising agency 
to M. L. Hadley, who for a num- 
ber of years has conducted an 
agency in Oakland. 





FIFTEEN thousand dollars’ worth 
of advertising for Tip-top Jelly 
Powder will be placed in up-State 
newspapers, by Rudolph Guenther, 
during the first six months of 
1907. 





THE New York Commercial 
recently published a special issue 
devoted to the downtown dry 
goods district of the city, and in 
its thirty-two pages were over 
50,000 lines of advertising from 
merchants in that trade. 





THE St. ‘Paul, Minn., [Farmer 
claims to carry more general ad- 
vertising than any other semi- 
monthly or monthly agricultural 
publication, and more live stock 
advertising than all the other 
local agricultural papers com- 
bined. 





Tue Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican sends out a huge roll of 
printed names, 40,000 of them, 
measuring thirty feet, represent- 
ing sums donated to make up 
nearly $55,000 contributed by that 
paper’s readers to the San Fran- 
cisco relief fund. It makes an 
interesting argument for pur- 
chasing power. 





Tue Crown Bank of Canada, 
in Toronto, issues a booklet de- 
voted entirely to its women’s de- 


partment, showing views of the 
rest room, where facilities are 
provided for reading, writing, 


meeting friends, making deposits, 
etc. This department is in charge 
of a woman, Mrs. E. B. B. 
Reesor, and the booklet is mailed 
with her card. Another con- 
vincing piece of literature from 
the same bank is a slip in the 
form of a newspaper article in 
which all the laws that govern 
Canadian banking are reviewed 
and questions of management, re- 
serves, branches, etc., described. 








~ 
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Witi1AM H. Beers will be ad- 
vertising manager of Funk & 
Wagnall’s new publication, the 
Circle, 





THE Presbrey Agency has been 
given the contract for the cam- 
paign of advertising which has 
been planned by Park & Tilford, 


Tue F. R. Switzer Company, 
of Utica, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated under New York laws to 
carry on an advertising, printing 
and publishing business. 


FraMeEp proofs of the double 
center page of the Woman’s 
Home Companion for October, 
comprising five charcoal drawings 
of Madison Square, are being sent 
out by S. Keith Evans, the adver- 
tising manager, whose office over- 
looks the Square. 


A SEVENTY-PAGE special issue of 
the Winnipeg Telegram, devoted 
to the idea “Watch Winnipeg 
Grow!” was published September 
18. In addition to a great mass 
of information about this remark- 
able city of Western Canada, the 
issue was bound up in book 
fashion, with wire staples, making 
it agreeable to read. 


Tue Horn-Baker Advertising 
Company, Kansas City, has been 
incorporated in Missouri, with 
paid-up capital of $50,000. The 
incorporators are E, §. Horn, L. 
H. Baker, F. O. Larson, Ernest 
F. Gardner and J. R. Horn. The 
company occupies offices in the 
Kansas City Life Building and 
does a general advertising busi- 
ness. 





Oscar H. BLACKMAN, vice- 
president of the Frank Presbrey 
agency, and well-known to pub- 
lishers and advertising men in 
connection with leading accounts, 
was married September 19 to Miss 
Helen Follett, in St. Agnes’s 
Chapel, New York. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackman spent their honeymoon 
in the Adirondacks. A chest of 
silver was presented to them by 
advertising solicitors of various 
publications, 


There is one question that may 
properly be asked concerning 
every piece of printed matter, and 
that is: Is it legitimate? 

“Legitimate” may seem a 
strange word to use in this con- 
nection, but it is most appropriate. 
There are certain self-evident 
laws which prescribe the limits ot 
and the requirements governing 
all classes of printed matter. Any- 
thing which violate these laws is 
illegitimate. 

Some printed matter is too 
cheap, but on the other hand 
some is too expensive and smacks 
of vulgar show just as surely as 
does too much jewelry. 

Some printed matter is so ob- 
viously foreign, in character and 
arrangement, to the subject to 
which it is devoted, as to be ab- 
solutely ridiculous—yet it would 
have been in good taste if applied 
to some other subject. 


* * * 


To determine just what con- 
stitutes a legitimate piece of 
printed matter, just what should 
‘be done to produce the desired 
effect upon the people to whom 
it goes, and just how to embody 
in it the highest degree of sales- 
manship, requires not only the 
services of practical printers but 
those of experienced business 
men, salesmen, artists and copy 
writers. 

All these are combined in our 
organization and each individual 
is, in his own particular line or 
department, the best man we can 
secure. As a result, we offer you 
the opportunity to make sure in- 
stead of guessing—to avail your- 
self of the advice and services of 
experts in whom you can feel that 
you have full confidence. Try 
this better method on one job, 
large or small, and note the result. 


THE ETHRIDGE-KENNEDY 
COMPANY, 
Hartford Building, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
New York City. 
*Phones 4847-8 Gramercy, 
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A FINANCIAL advertisement wl 
Tobey & Kirk, 35 Broad street, 
being placed in New York nao di 
by Rudolph Guenther. 


MAX, THE HATTER, POET. 


The advertising that is seen on 
the side streets and off the main 
channels of trade is not infre- 
quently pertinent and original. In 
some cases it might easily furnish 
a model for the schools. 

The other day a small trades- 
man on upper Eighth avenue, 
known locally as Max the Hatter, 
hit off the spelling craze, and did 
it both coming and going. He 
exposed a sign in his showcase 
which ran thus: 

The nu fonetic spellin is al rite. 
If we dont spel rite al the tim 
Itz al the sam 
But not so with Hats. 
They Must be Right and up to Date 
All the Time. 

This notice attracted a great 
deal of attention from passers-by, 
and the hatter found that his 
ready application of a new issue 
resulted in increased aioe. A 
little time before, when he with- 
drew straw hats from his market 
he left one in the window sur- 
rounded by felts, and upon the 
straw hat he attached this notice: 

I am left alone 
Althou poenest by 
arm Friends, 
I feel out of place 
‘ Among 
These New Fall Styles. 

This took well too and helped 
his sales along materially. 

A hatter from Wilmington, 
Delaware, saw it and came in and 
asked him to do something in the 
advertising line for him. He ex- 
plained that he sold hats at home 
and was known as 1om the Hat- 
ter—and for him Max dropped, 
like Silas Wegg, ° ‘into poetry in 
a friendly way”: 


A new one on you 

And many others too. 

Now I should go 

Straight to Tom 

And tell him where 1’m from, 
And Tom the Square Hatter 
Will settle the matter 

With a new one on you. 


Tom reports increased sales 
because of this notice and Max, 
encouraged by the success of his 
efforts, seeks further fields in 
which to conquer, 





Asa L, SHIpMAN’s Sons, loose- 
ieaf and blank book makers, lo- 
cated at 100 Chambers street, New 
York, have organized an advertis- 
ing department, with Paul Revere 
as manager. Mr. Revere is send- 
ing out inquiries for rates, etc. 





PLEASANT. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., Sept. 26, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

We herewith inclose you $2 for the 
renewal of our subscription for another 
year, availing ourselves of the gen- 
erous offer ot a copy of your “News- 
papers Worth Counting.” 

In renewing this subscription we 
desire to bear witness to the helpful- 
ness of the Little Schoolmaster as a 
safe guide and counselor in the map- 
ping out and directing of our adver- 
tising. It has saved us many a dollar, 
and saved us from many a false step 
that would have proved fatal to us in 
the building up of our growing adver- 
tising campaigns. To your immediate 
correspondent PRINTERS’ INK has been 
a familiar face and an old friend ever 
welcome for years through his associa- 
tion with newspaper work in one way 
or another, but it never rendered more 
valuable service than in the past seven 
months. Long life and plentiful pros- 
perity to you, 

Tue Horvacuer Brewinc Co., 

Per J. W. Mayne, Adv. Agent. 





DENveER, Colo., Sept. 22, 1906. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ INx: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ INxK, 
I noticed a suggestion on the part ot 
one of your writers, calling for a 
directory classifying business interests 
in the various cities, by their commer- 
cial titles, 

We have such a directory in Denver, 
and it is one of the most perfect of its 
kind, if not the only one of its kind, 
in existence. It is strictly a business 
telephone directory. For instance, if 
you want to buy butter, you look under 
the B’s, and you will find everyone en- 
gaged in the butter business. Likewise, 
coal, flour, and every other old thing. 
Alongside of each name is the telephone 
number of the firm mentioned. 

In addition to all this, the directory 
contains maps of the city, special auto. 
mobile maps, map of the business sec- 
tion, street map, street car line map, 
and ward and precinct map, street car 
schedule, pictures, and general history 
regarding the city. 

In fact, the information carried in 
the little book is absolutely wonderful. 
It has made a decided hit in Denver, 
and I believe a book of this kind would 
be a great benefit to any city. 

The book is published by Myron G. 
Brownell, Denver. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue “Denver Post,” 
A. J. Maloney, Bus. Mgr. 
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GeorcGe KissAM, widely known 
as a pioneer in street-car adver- 
tising, died at his home in Brook- 
lyn September 24. Mr. Kissam 
was only fifty-five years old, but 
had been in ill health four years, 
and retired from business on that 
account in 1902. Two years ago 
the courts declared him incom- 
petent, and Mrs. Kissam was 
made his guardian. He originally 
organized the firm of Kissam & 
Allen, which later became George 
Kissam & Co. 





THE PURE FOOD COM- 
MISSION. 


Until its revised rules are pub- 
lished, it will not be known what 
conditions are to govern manu- 
facturers as a result of the week’s 
hearing lately given by the Na- 
tional Food Commissioners in 
New York City. The Pure Food 
Law passed by Congress places 
regulation on the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the commission 
sat to obtain views of manufac- 
turers of foods, beverages, con- 
tectionery, medicines, etc. Objec- 
tion was made to the requirement 
that the word “Alcohol” be print- 
ed in type of at least long primer 
size on all medicines and foods 
containing it, manufacturers ask- 
ing that type the same as direc- 
tions be legalized. Another diffi- 
culty of vast complexity was found 
in names, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment having ruled that geograph- 
ical names must be used on pack- 
ages to indicate the place of man- 
ufacture, and that they must not 
be used to indicate kind or qual- 
ity. This will prevent the pack- 
ing of merchandise with the re- 
tailer’s or jobber’s own labels, it 
is said, and interferes with branch 
factories and _ local _ labeling. 
“Bologna” sausage must come 
from Bologna, Italy, or else be 
labeled “Bologna type,” and the 
whole structure of trade built up 
on traditions of the past will have 
to be altered in a similar way if 
the ruling is adhered to. Says 
the Independent: 


Sardines must come from Sardinia; 
the young and frisky herring off the 


coast of Maine is no longer likely to 
be taken for a sardine. All the “Lim- 
burger cheese” at large must go back to 
Limburg, even if it makes that little 
city uninhabitable. ‘Vienna bread’’ can 
only come from Austria, and “home- 
made bread’? must be true to name, re- 
gardless of bakery laws. “Cologne”’ 
must, of course, come from the city 
which gave it the name. The little 
corner of the Arabian peninsula cannot 
supply all the ‘‘Mocha coffee’ that the 
world needs. Who knows but purists 
in language will require us to stop 
calling our tableware “China,” and 
allude to it as “porcelain, Chinese 
style.” ‘‘Worcestershire sauce’ is con- 
fined to Worcestershire. We must drive 
back the Hungarian gulash to Hungary, 
the Welsh rabbits to Wales and the 
Irish bulls to Ireland. What shall be 
done with Australian ballots when the 
are not made in Australia, and with 
Jeffersonian democracy which is not 
true to name, must be left to the de- 
cision of some future commission, No 
misleading pictures can be employed 
on labels. ‘Canned chicken,” as now 
ordinarily made, must bear a_ picture 
of a calf or none. The beautiful col- 
ored prints of grapes, currants and 
strawberries will disappear from the 
tumblers of gelatine jelly and casks ot 
apple jam. And doubtless the picture 
of the devil will be banished trom the 
cans of deviled ham. 


ELECTRICITY FOR ADVER- 
TISING PURPOSES. 


An interesting booklet, issued 
by the co-operative association 
that is promoting the use of elec- 
tric current throughout the coun- 
try, enumerates 508 distinct ap- 
plications of electricity, chiefly 
under an arrangement that shows 
the uses to which current may be 
put in any business. This is the 
first time such a tabulation has 
been made. The following uses 
are given under “Advertising” 


Light—Incandescent Lamp. Tube 
Light. jlower Lamp. Arc Lamp. 
le Sign with Automatic Turn- 
down Lamp. _ Illuminated Advertising 
Wagon and Harness, Illuminated Sign- 
board. Talking Sign. Searchlight for 
Illuminating Wall Advertisements, 1)- 
luminated Revolving Arms for Window 
Display. Flaming Arc Lamp. Circular 
Transparent Signs. 

Power—Revolving Showcase. Ad- 
vertising Cabinet in which Imitation 
Hand writes Bulletin on Blackboard 
with forward motion, erasing with back- 
ward motion. Cabinet with Glass 
Front, across the face of which Adver- 
tisements are written successively. 
Shifting Sign-board. [lluminated Re- 
volving Arms for Window Display. 
Illuminated Revolving Barber Pole. 
Duplicating Typewriter for Window 
Display. Fan Motor Blowing Toy Bal- 
loons for Window Display, 
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THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


A systematic campaign against 
substitution is now beginning in 
the magazines. A similar cam- 
paign was once started by daily 
newspapers, but owing to the 
great number of mediums and 
only a half-hearted demand for 
substitution publicity on the part 
of advertisers, it soon died out. 
With the excellent organization of 
the Quoin Club, however, and 
their aggressive corps spirit, the 
leading monthlies ought to bring 
a great counter-influence to bear 
against this evil. McClure’s an- 
nounces a page against substitu- 
tion as a monthly feature. The 
Delineator and other Butterick 
magazines are carrying small 
reading notices throughout the 
advertising section warning 
against “something just as good,” 
and space to the value of many 
thousands of dollars will be de- 
voted to these little talks 
coming year. The Reader has a 
convincing page of talk in the 
October issue, and so has the 
Review of Reviews. In all these 
talks the retailer who substitutes 
is attacked directly. He is, of 
course, the black beast of the 
whole situation. His little extra 
profit is shown up, and the public 
is also told why an advertised 
article, just on the strength of its 
advertising expenditure, is gen- 
erally certain to be better than 
any substitute. The latter is at 
best an imitation, and the differ- 
ence in price to the purchaser is 
small, when there is any at all. 
Magazines are likely to work 
genuine good in merchandising if 
this movement brings in the forty 
or fifty leading monthlies and 
weeklies. They scatter widely 
and cover the country thoroughly. 
Where articles are advertised for 
sale through the retail trade the 
gap between advertising and pur- 
chase is usually greater. than 
with the newspaper, street car or 
billboard. These latter are local 
mediums, and nowadays used in 
connection with solicitation among 
retailers. ‘© But the magazines 
carry general advertising of many 
articles that would not stand the 
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expense of solicitation and news- 
paper publicity all over the coun- 
try. Some are new articles being 
forced into the retail trade 
through magazine advertising and 
inquiries, others are commodities 
like floor wax, eyelets and garters, 
that are purchased but once or 





the 


ADVERTISING INLEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 


Pages Ag. Lines 
Commy Life in America 


















(cols.).... 229 39,464 
McClure’s .... 166 = 37,216 
Review of Reviews. ecccce 164 36,836 

unsey’s. . cscos SOE 36,194 
Ladies’ Home “Journal 

| eee 171 34.384 
Everybody’s ..cccccooessss 153 34,330 
System. . sccocccccs 133 29,904 
Cosmopolitan... covccccscces 125 28,056 
Scribner’s..... Sasa anes 118 26,432 
Century ..... cehahpee wanes 107 23,968 
Good Housekeeping...... 104 23,246 
Harper’s Monthly......... 103 23,146 
American Magazine....... 101 22,792 
Delineator (cols.).......... 167 22,448 
Sunset (Sept.) heaee seesenn'e 99 22,288 
Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.)..........+ 88 17,600 
Pacific Monthly.,........ 75 16,800 
World’s Work.. as 68 16,550 
World To-Day.. 70 15,680 
Out West (Sept. R os 15,232 
PORTSON'S 0000006 ossc0vee 67 15,140 
Seccess (cols.)...-......01 8% 14,582 

ook....« paReae 5500 63 14,202 
Outing Magazine.......... 63 14,140 
Designer (cols.)... .....+. 103 13,868 
Ladies’ World (cols.) .... 69 13,838 
New Idea Woman’s Maga- 

zine (Col8.)...+.0c00ee00e 99 ~—s:13,318 
eS renee Naas 59 13,216 
Reader...... bees eiccoweess 56 12.544 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 84 12,119 
Normal Instructor (cols.). 70 11,991 
) el (cols.) ...+.- 58 11,698 

ra 49 11,144 
re a Life (cols.)...... 62 10,554 
Metropolitan .......... 46 10,304 
Travel Magazine (cols. 70 10,290 
World’s Events (cols.)...... 58 9,946 
Atlantic Monthly......... 39 8,848 
Erade (cols.).....000ccecs0 48 8,141 
All-Story Magazine...... 36 8,064 
Theatre (cols.)...... peenss 9 7,953 
RINE oss wcnennsese 35 7,840 
Appleton’s Magazine..... 34 7,769 
House and Garden (cols.). 53 7,085 
Current Literature........ 34 7,616 
Putnam’s Monthly........ 34 7,616 
BOOKMGAR. .....crvcccesesess 32 71309 
Popular Magazine......... 30 6 888 
eee 30 6,858 
Home Magazine (cols.).... 41 6,849 
Illustrated Outdoor News 

ya 30 5,103 
Gunter’s Magazine. 22 4,928 
a eee ane ae 4,908 
Farming (cols.)......+++++ 31 4.512 
Smith’s Magazine......... 19 4,256 
Scrap Book... ....sscece0s 19 4,250 
Benziger’s Magazine (cols.) 19 3,051 
Broadway Magazine ...... 15 3,544 
rT 13 2,912 
Blue Book............+++- 12 2,688 
Philistine seccccccccsceces 28 1,260 
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ADVERTISING IN LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 

Week ending September 8 : 
Cols. Ag. Lines 























Independent (pages)...... 36 8,064 
Saturday Evening Post... 44 7.520 
oe cooce 30 6,977 
Si cicnepeees « palsmeenien » 46 6,490 
MOND ses sbaiswcnenke cove 32 51047 
Outlook (pages).......... 22 4928 
Associated Sunday a 
SUNG <2 onne-snes8 20 3,667 
Literary Digest. 24 3,422 
Churchman ....... — 39414 
Christian Herald.. > 6 2,855 
Leslie’s Weekly........ co §3 2,797 
Scientific American...... 13 2,012 
Week ending September 15: 
ROE inne nano v desdes vs 46 8,880 
Saturday Evening Post... 47 7,990 
Literary Digest..... Khcce’ Ae 45285 
Independent (pages)...... 19 4,256 
Wks cccacdcgteerssess 25 4,034 
Christian Herald 23 4,006 
Churchman..... oe a 3,922 
Outlook (pages) 16 3,584 
Associated Sunday wal 
SE ee I 35250 
LNB vino ting 6:a0 too 0.00000 19 2,735 
Scientific American...... 13 2,629 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 7 1,408 
Week ending Septemberj22 : 
WORD 565.050: dnp tawensiciess 139 21,728 
Outlook (pages) .......... &5 19,170 
Saturday Evening Post.. 66 11,220 
Collier's .....:+0s OSes esspeins 47 9,032 
Literary Digest.......... 30 §,221 
ae oo 37 3,888 
Churchman. . . 24 3,874 
Christian Herald..... cooe 22 3,783 
Independent (pages)...... 16 3584 
Scientific American ...... 17 3,440 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 15 3,119 
Associated Sunday —_— 
HDC se sss. ep aisiemajesisiels 17 3,108 
Week ending September 29: 
Collier’s....es..00 ecccee 53 10,113 
Literary Digest.....-.... 7° 10,045 
Saturday Evening Post... 41 7,104 
WOMMIE o0:csac ccseceeeesese 27 45315 
Christian Herald. so 28 3,940 
Churchman.........+- 21 353 
Independent (pages).---. 14 35136 
ME, ce cescccccecs websites a0 3,052 
Outlook (pages)... .... 13 2,912 
Associated Sunday Maga- 
rr once 14 2,536 
Scientific ‘American eeceee 11 2,202 
Leslie’s Weekly.........+ 9 1,800 
Totals for Septemter : 
Vogue ..cccccccccccere eos 35,124 
Collier's, 35,002 
Saturday 33.834 
DUEOOK, 0000.00 rer 39,594 
Literary Digest.......... 22,973 
Independent ....++-..++6+ 19,040 
Misc kad. cnet erinsves 16,165 
Christian Herald,.,...... 14,590 
Churciman .......6- sees 14,570 
Associated Sunday Maga- 
WORE oss sccineneassiesees 12,561 
Scientific American...... 10,889 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 9.124 





twice a year, or things like foun- 
tain pens and arms that may be 
purchased but once in a lifetime. 


The difficult point in substitution 
is not that of getting such goods 
on the retailer’s shelves. Aggres- 
sive, heavy advertising in any 
legitimate medium will do that. 
But when the expenditure for 
such commodities is cut down to 
the normal average at which the 
article can be sold year after year, 
and the reader is persuaded by a 
quarter-page ad seen once in six 
months, then it is often safe for 
the unscrupulous retailer to drop 
the standard advertised article 
and foist his substitute. This will 
be stopped if the magazine propa- 
ganda is extended and adhered to. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 


Samuel H. Bloom has joined the 
Chicago office of Success as. assistant 
to Ralph E. Briggs. 


George W. H. Stalmeter, treasurer 
of the Metropolitan Magazine, was re- 
cently operated on for appendicitis. 


W. B. Frisbie has been appointed Chi- 
cago representative of the Street & 
Smith magazines—Ainslee’s, Popular, 
People’s and Smith’s, 


The ‘Munsey publications now have 
a London office in charge of Frank W. 
Crowinshield, at one time publisher ot 
the Bookman and later manager of the 
Metropolitan Magazine. 


Garrett Wall, lately with Good 
Housekeeping, has left to go to Toron- 
to. where he manages the circulation of 
the Florist, the Canadian Horticulturist 
and the Canadian Dairyman, 


For those who want it the Literary 
Digest has a neat vest-pocket brochure 
containing the 300 words in simplified 
spelling, together with introductory 
matter on the word reform question. 


The Rockford Watch Company, ot 
Rockford, Ill, has closed a _ contract, 
according to report, whereby its prod- 
ucts will be advertised in high-grade 
monthly magazines reaching 7,000,000 
readers, 


The November number of the Metro- 
politan Magazine in addition to _ its 
Thanksgiving features, has several ar- 
ticles on the great northwest: its in- 
dustries and its possibilities, and_ its 
probable bearing on the future ot 
America. 


A new rate for Life has gone into 
effect—sixty cents a line, or $250 per 
page of 420 lines. The rate for the 
coming Christmas issue is $300 per 
page, but a contract for 1,680 lines in 
one year entitles the advertiser to regu- 
lar rates for this issue. 


The first American’ edition of 
Harmsworth's Self Educator, which ap 
pears October 25, is being advertised 
to the extent of $50,000 as a circulation 
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proposition. It will appear every other 
Thursday, and claims a circulation al- 
ready cf 300,000 or over. 


The “German Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
as Die Deutsche Hausfrau und Mod- 
ernes Journal, of Milwaukee, is some- 
times called, has successfully entered 
upon its third year and the publishers 
claim a high-class magazine circulation 
among women who read German, 


The Woman Beautiful is a new 
monthly magazine published by the 
Franklin Corporation, Boston. It will 
be devoted to reproductions of paintings 
and portraits of beautiful women, print- 
ed on heavy art paper, suitable for 
framing. Foster Benger is editor. 


L. L. .McCormick, eastern represen- 
tative of Sunset, says this magazine 
now guarantees a circulation of 90,000, 
and will have 100,000 by January. 
Since the San Francisco earthquake and 
the magazine’s_ rehabilitation, 20,000 
subscribers have been added. An en- 
tire new plant has been installed, 


Next year the Atlantic Monthly will 
reach its fiftieth anniversary, Through- 
out the twelvemonth there will appear 
articles by some of its oldest contribu- 
tors. These, however, will in no way 
interfere with the timely note that has 
distinguished the Atlantic lately, and 
“history in the making” will be more 
than ever a feature of this vigorous 
publication. 


The American Household, a monthly 
established two years ago, published by 
Frederick R. Jones, 32 Union Square, 
New York, has been amplified and im- 
proved along magazine lines and is now 
sold on the newsstands as a five-center, 
The publishers claim that its circula- 
tion (42,000 in 1905) has been more 
than doubled lately by vigorous sub- 
scription work. 


Appleton’s Magazine has what seems 
to be a new device for securing interest 
in its leading articles. These articles 
in condensed yet full form are supplied 
to Sunday newspapers some time be- 
fore the magazine itself appears, and 
are printed by such papers with the ex. 
planation, “This article in its entirety 
will appear in the number of 
Appleton’s Magazine.” 





The Illustrated Outdoor News Maga- 
zine, having ceased as a weekly, is now 
a handsome monthly magazine of the 
same page size, but much better in 
printing. It sells at fifteen cents, and 
is the only magazine that covers the 
field of high-class sports. The Outdoor 
News Company was recently incor- 
porated at Albany, with $5,000 capital, 
The directors are: Julien A. Rippley, 
George R. Knapp, Paul Thompson, The 
incorporators are Charles P, Howland, 
William W. Lancaster and Harold E. 
Field, 


Extensive improvements have been 
made in the Literary Digest, which 
will hereafter have a special magazine 
issue twice a month—second and last 


weeks. ‘Color covers will be used for 
these specials, giving back pages in two 
and three colors to advertisers at $400 
and $450 until January 1, when the 
rate goes up to $460 and $510. The 
front advertising section has been in- 
creased in size, and color can be run 
in inside cover pages. Increased news 
efficiency is secured by grouping do- 
mestic and foreign comment together, 
while the literary section has been 
shifted to the back and supplemented 
by an exhaustive tabulation of new 
books, 


The first issue of Funk & Wagnalls 
new monthly, the Circle, will appear 
December 5. William H, Beers, pub- 
lisher and advertising agent at 23 
Union Square, will be advertising 
manager. Pages are to be 10x14 inches 
in size, and an edition of 100,000 is 
guaranteed for the first number. Ten 
per cent of the 43,000 purchasers of 
the Standard Dictionary are already 
enrolled, it is said. A novelty in 
subscription solicitation was a letter sent 
out to this 43,000 inviting them to 
become “charter subscribers.” Each 
letter mailed had a reply card on which 
the recipient was asked to state, if 
unobjectionable, his profession or busi- 
ness, his wife’s name and the names 
and ages of children in family. This 
information is to be tabulated and 
thrown open to advertisers. 


The Chautauquan appears in a handy 
new tabloid size, its pages being re- 
duced from standard magazine dimen- 
sions (7x10 inches) to a formal 5%x8 
inches, or a trifle more than half the 
standard size. It is rather surprising 
to note that a page this size, by leaving 
a small margin, takes an advertisement 
measuring 185 agate lines, so that al- 
though the paper is actually reduced 
nearly one half, the sacrifice of space 
is less than a quarter page. In the 
new form this magazine slips easily into 
the pocket, and ought to receive atten- 
tion from publishers who cater to the 
newsstand trade. The Chautauqua 
Veekly is a new publication just issued 
by the Chautauqua Press, an illustrated 
paper devoted to news of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution, the home town and 
the home territory. 


“Our Chromatic Journalism” is an 
article by John A. Macy in the Oct- 
ober Bookman, dealing with the leading 
newspapers of this country, which the 
author divides into yellow, blue, black 
and white. Mr. Hearst leads among 
the yellows. Black newspapers are ‘‘the 
ignorant sort, common in small towns 
and still to be found in the large cities 
flourishing side by side with the alert 
power of the most metropolitan estab- 
lishments.”’ Blue journalism is the des- 
pondent, pessimistic, over-bookish kind, 
and Mr. Macy cites the New York 
Evening Post, Springfield Republican 
and Boston Transcript as good ex- 
amples. White newspapers are the 
pure and honest variety, neither corrupt 
nor ill-tempered. Of this sort, among 
hundreds of newspapers, Mr. Macy says 
he knows only one. This is the Chi- 
cago Tribune, which he characterizes as 
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“brilliant, sane and independent of 
Peruna money.” 

Leslie's Weekly is proud of its age, 
and calls attention to the fact that only 
a few American magazines of any 
class are older. “The North American 
Review,. the Knickerbocker, Godey’s 
Lady's Book, Harper’s Monthly, South- 
ern Literary Messenger, Brownson’s 
Quarterly, Graham's Magazine, and 
Putnam’s Monthly were the only _peri- 
odicals of any consequence puldished 
in the United States in 1855, when 
Leslie's Weekly first made its appear- 
ance. The Atlantic, Scribner's, the 
Century, and the rest of the magazines 
are more recent creations. The first 
Putnam's went down in the panic of 
1857, and reappeared for a couple of 
years in 1868. Graham's, which had 
the largest circulation of any magazine 
of that day, going up to 35,000 copies 
at one time, expired just before the 
beginning of the Civil War, and the 
Knickerbocker and the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, the latter published 
in Richmond, gave up the ghost during 
the war days, and Brownson’s did this 
a few years later. Godey's, which was 
the first magazine in the United States 
of its class, and which made fame for 
several editors and a fortune for its 
owner, vanished a few years ago by 
being absorbed by another periodical 
with a widely different name.’ 


> 


FROM THE TRADE PAPER’S 
STANDPOINT. 
Cuicaco, Sept, 26, 1906. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Il have just read with considerable 
interest the attack made on trade paper 
publishers by Alfred Stephen Bryan, 
wherein he has taken up the thread of 
some of the ideas put forth by the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 

According to my notion the idea set 
forth by the Thompson Company was 
a good one and one which will be read- 
ily taken up by trade paper publishers, 
provided they have any assurance that 
all agencies will treat them on the 
basis that the Thompson Agency pro- 
poses to. 

Agencies have never been able to do 
much with trade papers for two reasons. 
First, the agencies which have ever 
been connected with trade papers in any 
way, have attempted to get in on the 
papers by taking up old advertisers 
and furnishing the trade papers copy 
they have had all of the time, and then 
have attempted to change the idea of 
advertising and collect commissions on 
business the publisher has worked years 
to secure. 

Again, many of them have gone 
along on the theory that a rate card of 
a trade paper was a joke, and some 
have been so unbusinesslike as to quote 
prices less the commission below the 
rate card showing, and then refuse to 
do more business with the paper be- 
cause they refused to handle the copy. 

Again, some agencies have worked 
an unfair deal in this way. ‘They have 
the handling of an appropriation for 
a big concern dealing in some sort ot 





merchandise. A _ proposition is made 
to the publisher that if he will accept 
say $100 worth of merchandise of a 
certain kind in return for the same 
value in advertising this will open up 
the way to much business in the future, 
The result has invariably been that 
the agency has secured the merchandise 
on a trade deal for much less than 
the $100 value. 

They have in turn charged the ad- 
vertiser in question a full $100 for his 
ad, and then have turned the merchan- 
dise over to the editor or publisher 
and never peeped afterwards. The re- 
sult is that the publisher has $100 
worth of space. At the same time 
the advertiser is out his $100 and the 
only person ahead is the agency which 
has the currency. 

There are two sides to the question. 
The whole thing is not up to the trade 
paper publisher, it is up to the agencies, 

the agencies will treat with the 
trade paper publishers on a_ business 
basis, and work with them as squarely 
as they would like to be worked with 
themselves, the whole question will 
solve itself, : 

This paper has always been ready 
and glad to line up with the agents, 
and has in every case where it has 
done business with them paid them full 
commission and acted squarely, not- 
withstanding the fact that in common 
with all trade papers, who have done 
business with agencies. it has seen 
things done that would not be counten- 
anced by other classes of publications 
or businessmen. 

“A square deal for everybody” will 
win the trade papers to the agents for 
the trade paper publishers are willing 
and ready to do business with them. 

The Thompson Company seems to 
have grasped the idea and it is to be 
hoped, that now that they have it, they 
will hang onto it, and they will find no 
more loyal supporters anywhere than 
the trade paper publishers. 

Another thing to be remembered in 
trade paper advertising is that every 
reader of the trade paper represents 
a great many hundreds or thousands of 
consumers, and that number in circula- 
tion is a very small part of the argu- 
ment. It is the comparative numbers 
that count. 

If the advertising agencies of the 
United States are ready to do business 
with the trade papers on the same busi- 
ness basis they expect to do it on with 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and the other 
papers mentioned in Mr. Bryans article, 
they will find that they are met with 
upen arms and the most hearty kind 
of co-operation, 

Very truly yours, 
“GENERAL MERCHANTS’ REVIEW,” 
Wesley A. Stanger, Managing Editor. 
Or 


A NINETY-SIX page trade catalogue 
from the Jamestown Lounge Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., is commendable for 
its handsome printing and binding, and 
for the excellent way in which the 
company show goods have been _pre- 
sented through high-class _ half-tone 
work, 
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WILLIAM H. RANKIN. 


My first meeting with William 
H. Rankin, advertising manager 
of the Home Magazine dates back 
to June 3d, 1903, only a little more 
than three years ago. At that 
time we were busy starting the 
Indianapolis Morning Star. The 
rush incident to this undertaking 
was such as to tax the patience 
of the most stolid. On the after- 
noon of that day, Mr, Rankin, a 
young man of twenty-four, drop- 
ped into my office and applied for 
a position. He was about the 
fortieth applicant of that day. 
The first impulse was to give him 
the stereotyped reply, but there 
was something in his bearing that 
attracted me. The result was 
that he was given employment as 
my private secretary, with instruc- 
tions to report the next morning. 
Previous to this engagement Mr. 
Rankin had occupied the position 
of rate clerk in the general freight 
office of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road of Louisville, Ky. He had, 
to use his own expression, “never 
been in a newspaper office before.” 

Rankin applied himself to his 
new duties and before thirty days 
had passed was looking around 
for more work. He asked to be 
allowed to show what he could do 
in the circulation department. He 
was promptly made assistant cir- 
culation manager of the Star. He 
busied himself about this work 
and it was not long before sug- 
gestions were coming from him 
thick and fast, suggestions that 
had about them a practicality that 
meant their prompt adoption. 
While engaged in this circulation 
work, Mr. Rankin’s attention was 
attracted to the Farm Star, a 
weekly paper, which we _ were 
publishing for our rural route 
circulation. 

Prior to that time we had made 
little effort to develop the adver- 
tising possibilities of this journal. 
Mr. Rankin asked to be made 
advertising manager. In the year 
and a half that he continued in 
this position he laid the founda- 
tion for the present success of the 
Farm Star. 


As soon as Mr. Rankin was 


thrown in touch with the adver- 
tising agencies it became apparent 
that it would be but a short time 
until he would be called to a 
larger field. His resignation in 
March, 1905, to accept the posi- 
tion of advertising and circulation 
manager of Madame occasioned 
no surprise but was accepted with 
reluctance. 

Within a year Madame _ was 
taken over by the Bobbs-Merriil 
Company and consolidated with 
the Home Magazine of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Rankin was con- 
tinued as advertising manager of 
the new and greater periodical 
with such success that the first 
issue carried more than three 
times as much advertising as both 
the magazines for the same 
month of the year preceding. And 
this rate of increase has been 
more than maintained ever since. 
While hustling for business and 
getting it, he has always hewed 
to the line, walked “the straight 
and narrow way,” with the result 
that he enjoys the confidence ot 
advertisers and agencies alike. 
They have found by experience 
that they can bank on what Mr. 
Rankin says. Such a reputation 
is the successful advertising 
manager's greatest asset. 

Much of his success is due to 
his ability in organization. le 
has surrounded himself with a 
group of advertising men _ that 
compare favorably with the force 
of any of the magazines. Mr. 
Rankin’s record furnishes a strik- 
ing illustration of the present day 
opportunities for success in ad- 
vertising work for young men 
with the requisite amount of push 
and energy, combined with a talent 
for making and holding friends. 
I venture the opinion that he will 
take his place among the stalwarts 
of the profession; and it is with 
pardonable pride that I point to 
the fact that I “discovered” him 
and gave him the opportunity to 
make good. G. A. McCLELLAN, 
General Manager the Indiana 

Star League. 


a o. . 

It is estimated that over $3,000,000 a 
year is lost to the business men of this 
country by indifferent advertising, Think 
of that next time you write copy. 
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THE MADDEN STATEMENT. 


THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL DENOUNCES AS INADE- 
QUATE THE PRESENT LAWS GOV- 
ERNING SECOND-CLASS MATTER 
AND URGES CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION—RECOMMENDS A THREE- 
FOLD CLASSIFICATION: LETTERS, 
PRINTED MATTER AND MERCHAN- 
DISE, WITH A RATE OF FOUR CENTS 
A POUND ON PRINTED MATTER, 





The Postal Commission author- 
ized by Act of Congress, approved 
June 26, 1906, to make inquiry re- 
garding second-class mail matter, 
met at the Holland House, New 
York City, on Monday, October 
ist. The Commissioners are Sen- 
ators Penrose, Carter and Clay, 
and Representatives Overstreet, 
Gardner and Moon, Senator Pen- 
rose is chairman of the Commis- 
sion and_ Representative Over- 
street, vice-chairman. Mr, Henry 
H. Glassie, whose address is the 
Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C., is Secretary of the Com- 
mission. The purpose of the 
Commission is to inquire into and 
report to Congress its conclusions 
on the operation and effect of the 
existing law relative to the sec- 
ond class of mail matter, and 
what changes, if any, should be 
made. The Commission's report 
to Congress will probably not be 
made until some time in February, 
1907. The first day’s session was 
devoted wholly to listening to a 
statement prepared by the Hon. 
Edwin C. Madden, Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, and to 
the cross questioning of Mr. 
Madden by publishers present at 
the hearing, at the conclusion of 
his statement. In the following 
article a full account of the first 
day’s proceedings are given. This 
may be described as the Postoffice 
Department’s side of the case. 
Next week Printers’ INK will 
give the publishers’ side as pre- 
sented in the statements made to 
the Commission by individual 
publishers and representatives of 
press associations. 


MR, MADDEN’S STATEMENT, 


In the preamble of his statement 
before the Commission Mr. Mad- 


den said that a revision of the 
laws affecting second-class mail 
matter was of paramount import- 
ance to the postal service, and as 
a clear understanding of existing 
laws and their operation could 
not be had without reviewing the 
work of the Department within 
recent years, it was his purpose to 
touch as brietly as possible upon 
what the Department had sought 
to accomplish, what had actually 
been accomplished and what re- 
mained to be done. It was not 
his attention, he said, to argue as 
to policy or to discuss any of the 
numerous theories concerning the 
subject. The Department would 
content itself with showing that 
the laws are defective and wherein 
they are defective. The Commis- 
sion and Congress could deter- 
mine the questions of policy. If 
it should be the opinion of Con- 
gress that the Department, not- 
withstanding the defects in exist- 
ing laws, should execute the laws 
as best it can, that course would 
be followed. “But a solution of 
this great postal problem, which 
now so vexes the publishers, the 
service and the administration and 
is the cause of such tremendous 
wrongs, is hoped for.” Publishers, 
added Mr. Madden, are vitally 
concerned in the solution of this 
problem and full weight should 
be given to their representations, 
as the publishing business is one 
of the most important in the 
country. 


WHAT IS WANTED. 


The statute at present in force 
was characterized by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General as 
“practically inoperative and sub- 
stantially non-enforceable; laws 
which require experts to pass 
upon their technical distinctions, 
and the administration of which 
may vary with the degree of zeal. 
or the lack of it, in each new ex- 
ecutor; laws which though having 
a public purpose are easily cor- 
rupted to private advantage; laws 
which, if our estimates are true 
lose annually to the Government ° 
through their abuses alone enough 
money to maintain the entire Ex- 
ecutive establishment—the Presi- 
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dency and all departments of the 
City of Washington—laws which 
to be properly enforced, require 
an irritating and humiliating sur- 
veillance, scrutiny and espionage 
of every publisher’s private busi- 
ness.” 

“What is wanted,” said Mr. 
Madden, “is a statute free from 
these conditions and these diffi- 
culties; a statute which will leave 
as little as possible, and, if prac- 
ticable, nothing to executive 
discretion; a statute which can 
be enforced; a statute the terms 
of which are so plain that any 
man may read and know for him- 
self his rights and his limitations, 
if any, thereunder; above all, a 
statute which will require no in- 
quiry into private affairs in order 
to fix postage rates on the matter 
to be transported and delivered; 
a statute which will deal only with 
practical questions of transporta- 
tion and delivery of the physical 
thing ifself; a statute which will 
not permit private interests to 
rob the Government in the name 
of public benevolence.” 

A railroad company arranges its 
tariff at so much per pound, according 
to the class of freight it is to carry. 
There is one rate for coal, another for 
flour, another for hay, and another for 
iron. It makes no difference what the 
coal, flour, hay or iron may have cost 
the shipper, or whether he sells it at 
profit or at a loss or gives it away, or 
whether he gives part of it away and 
sells a part of it, or whether the party 
to whom it is shipped has ordered it. 
All such things are the business of the 
shipper. The question of the railroad 
is simply that of a charge for service 
for the class of matter offered for 
shipment. 

There is no sound reason why the 
different classes of matter and the dit- 
ferent rates charged for their carriage 
in the mails should not be determined 
on tests as simple as those which char- 
acterize the railroad and express ser- 
vice. The statute should be so clear 
that the publisher, the postmaster and 
the Department may read it, one in one 
place and one in another place, and yet 
have no difference of opinion as to the 
right it confers and its limitations. The 
present laws are so impracticable of ad- 
ministration. and any attempt at the 
execution of them is attended by such 
personal hazard to the executive, that 
for years it seems that no effort, at all 
was made to enforce them. It is only 
of late that an actual administration 
has been undertaken, and that adminis- 
tration does not pretend to go to the 
limits of a thorough and exact enforce- 
men. It is of necessity only partial. 


FUTILE ATTEMPTS: TO SECURE CON- 
GRESSIONAL ACTION, 


Mr. Madden stated that for the 
past fifteen years successive Post- 
masters General had dwelt, in 
their annual reports, on the in- 
adequacy of the existing statute 
to present day requirements and 
had urged Congress again and 
again to reform the law. In 1889, 
Postmaster General Wanamaker 
dwelt particularly on what are 
known as the “library” and “sam- 
ple copy” abuses. He explained 
that a publisher might make ap- 
plication for admission to the 
mails as second-class matter for 
what he termed a “library,” in 
reality not a newspaper or period- 
ical at all but a series of paper 
bound books issued quarterly, so 
as to conform to that section of 
the statute that provides that the 
publication applying for admission 
to the second-class rate must be 
issued at regular intervals and 
not less than four times a year. 
Mr. Wanamaker found the mails 
burdened with a vast number of 
books masquerading as_periodi- 
cals. The law, he believed, never 
could have intended to admit to 
the mails at the cent-a-pound 
rate “The Adventures of Claude 
Duval” in paper covers merely 
because it pretended to be a num- 
ber of some pretended periodical, 
while at the same time ‘Butler's 
Analogy” or “Webster’s Spelling 
Book” was charged eight cents 
a pound because bound in cloth 
and issued without alleged con- 
nection with other books. In the 
same report Mr. Wanamaker call- 
ed attention to the abuse of the 
sample copy privilege. He said 
the existing statute provided no 
fixed limit to the number of 
sample copies a publisher might 
send at the cent-a-pound rates, 
and that this allowed publishers 
who were so inclined to evade 
that provision of the law that 
provides that a publication enjoy- 
ing the second-class rate shall not 
be issued primarily for advertising 
purposes, nor for circulation at 
nominal rates. It was not unusual 
he said that the number of sample 
copies mailed by a periodical ex- 
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ceeded many times over the num- 
ber sent to actual or alleged sub- 
scribers. Advertising was sought 
and secured on a guarantee that 
extra large editions of sample 
copies would be mailed. ‘This, in 
Mr. Wanamaker’s opinion, was 
plainly an evasion of the intent 
of the law. In the same report 
he called attention to the fact 
that while the law provided that 
copies of a periodical returned by 
a news agent to a publisher must 
pay postage at the rate of one cent 
for four ounces, the rate was 
only one cent a pound if the peri- 
odicals were sent by one news 
agent to another. Hence, in order 
to avoid paying the higher rate, it 
was only necessary for the pub- 
lisher to instruct the news agent 
returning the periodicals not to 
address them to him personally, 
but to another news agent in the 
same town, 

In 1892 Postmaster General 
Wanamaker reiterated all that he 
had said in his former report and 
added 

Publishers persistently claim that 
they have the right to regard as sub- 
scribers persons indicated by advertisers 
in their paper; that they have the 
right to send out unlimited numbers of 
sample copies; that what they choose 
to designate as exchanges, complimen- 
tary copies, copies given as premiums 
to purchasers of their wares, copies sent 
to persons advertising the general busi- 
ness of the firm and otherwise must be 
regarded as equivalent to subscriptions, 

If these claims are allowed then the 
main barrier erected by the statute 
against the admission of pure _advertis- 
ing sheets, or, in other words, ‘house 
organs” will be broken down. . The 
law cannot be so construed as to admit 
such an abuse—an abuse that, while 
operating to load down_the mails with 
immense masses of stuff of insufficient 
value to command cash-paying subscrib- 
ers to any extent, would be wrong to 
every business institution which issues 
its advertising circulars and other mat- 
ter in an undisguised manner and 
therefore pays the lawful rate of post- 
age on them. 

To construe the law in favor 
of the publications wrongfully en- 
joying the cent-a-pound rate he 
added “would also be an intoler- 
able evasion of the rights of all 
bona fide newspapers and periodi- 
cals in the United States, which, 
while at great expense, giving to 
the public news and literature and 
intelligence of importance and 
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value on every conceivable sub- 
ject, yet depend on paying lists 
of subscribers and on advertising 
none the less for their support.” 
In spite of Mr. Wanamaker’s rep- 
resentations, said Mr. Madden, 
Congress did nothing. Neither 
did Mr. Wanamaker, feeling per- 
haps, unable to combat single- 
handed a condition that contrary, 
as he believed, to the intent of the 
statute had nevertheless hardened 
into custom during the adminis- 


trations of former Postmasters 
General. 
In 1894 Postmaster General 


Bissell reiterated and emphasized 
all that Mr. Wanamaker had said. 
Two years later Postmaster Gen- 
eral Wilson in his report for 1896 
urged Congressional action, and 
declared that if it were not for 
the hope that Congress would 
adopt measures to curb the grow- 
ing abuses, he would himself have 
endeavored to exclude from the 
cent-a-pound rate publications 
which, though they might be with- 
in the letter of the loosely phrased 
statute, were clearly not within the 
obvious intent of the law. He 
proposed as a remedy a bill ex- 
cluding alleged periodicals which 
are in fact books, a limitation of 
the sample copy privilege, the ex- 
clusion from the pound rate of 
unsold matter returned by news 
agents to publishers, and suggest- 
ed that a rate of one cent for each 
four ounces be charged on all 
extra copies of second-class pub- 
lications, when mailed by the pub- 
lisher in behalf of an advertiser 
or purchaser to addresses furnished 
by the latter. No action was 
taken by Congress on these recom- 
mendations and Mr. Bissell, him- 
self, retired from office without 
accomplishing much in the way 
of actual reform. . 
In 1897 Postmaster General 
Gary returned to the charge, em- 
phasizing the statements made by 
his predecessors by the assertion 
that the abuses of the second-class 
cost the Postoffice Department 
$26,000,000 a year. The existing 
statute he said had created a priv- 
ileged class that were enjoying 
the use of the mails either free of 
charge (referring to newspapers 
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circulated within the county of 
publication) or at a cost far below 
the price the Government was 
compelled to pay the railroad 
companies for the transportation 
of the mail matter. 

In 1899, in 1900 and 19°. Post- 
master General Smith devoted 
considerable portions of his an- 
nual reports to a discussion of 
the need of reform in the laws re- 
lating to second-class matter. This 
reform he declared to be para- 
mount to all others, and added: 


There are many improvements and 
advances awaiting development and ap- 


plication; there are opportunities for 
speedier transmission and_ delivery; 
there are fields for broadening the 


scope of the mail service in bringing 
it closer home to the people; there are 
possibilities of reduced postage; but 
above and beneath all of these measures 
of progress, which experience and_ in- 
telligence are working out, is the re- 
demption of the special concession which 
Congress granted for a distinct and 
justifiable public object from the fungus 
growths and the flagrant evils that have 
fastened upon it. For this costly abuse, 
which draws on the Department and 
weighs down the service, trammels its 
power and means of effective advance- 
ment in every direction, 

Referring to paper covered books en- 
tered as second-class matter Mr. Smith 
declared that on the handling of this 
matter the Government lost seven cents 
a pound; nevertheless he estimated 
the annual loss at twenty million 
dollars, whereas Postmaster Gen- 
eral Bissell had previously esti- 
mated the loss at twenty-six mil- 
lion dolfars a year. Mr. Smith 
touched upon the sample copy 
abuse which, he said, was the life 
of the house organ and the spuri- 
ous trade journai. 

The __Postoffice Department 
alone, said Mr. Smith, was power- 
less to remedy the evils. The pol- 
icy and purpose of the law was 
being violated, but the violators 
were shielded by the law’s want 
of ‘precision respecting subtleties 
and devices which could not have 
been anticipated by the construc- 
tions which then restricted free- 
dom of administrative action. For 
these reasons the difficulty must 
be met by the law-making power. 
This was Mr. Smith's opinion in 
1899. ‘Failing to secure Con- 
gressional action he announced in 
1900 and again in 1901 his deter- 
mination to effect a partial reform 
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by administrative. means, admit- 
ting, however, that the abuses com- 
plained of could not be wholly 
exterminated except by a reform 
of the law itself, 

The present Postmaster General 
in his report for 1905 denounced, 
as have his predecessors, the in- 
adequate laws affecting second- 
class mail matter. He estimated 
the cost to the Government of 
handling such matter at from five 
to eight cents a pound. The 
amount paid last year for the 
transportation of second-class 
matter was $33,155,350; the actual 
revenue derived from it only $6,- 
186,647. He recommended a re- 
view of the whole subject by Con- 
gress and the enactment of a 
statute that would render un- 
necessary, in determining the class 
to which any mail matter be- 
longed, a consideration of such 
questions as must at present be 
decided. He gave it as his opin- 
ion that what was needed was a 
flat rate on the material thing it- 
self. There should be, he said, 
provision for special treatment ot 
newspapers and periodicals as dis- 
tinct from ordinary printed mat- 
ters, but strongly urged the sim- 
plification of the tests of classi- 
fication, 

In spite of constant represen- 


tations to Congress, said Mr. 
Madden, the appointment of the 
present Commission is the first 


tangible result of fifteen years of 
effort. He believed it unnecessary 
to discuss whether the failure to 
secure Congressional action here- 
tofore was due to influence or to 
failure to understand the gravity 
of the situation, the fact remained 
that up to this time nothing has 
been done. “The hope of the 
country, of the postal service, and 
the publishers of bona fide news- 
papers and periodicals, is that 
this Commission will be able to 
place upon the statute books a real 
and effective remedy for the con- 
ditions which have so _ long 
weighed down _ the __ service, 
hampered progress and blocked 
improvement.” 

REFORM BY ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROCESS. 
The first steps toward securing 
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reform by administrative process, 
said Mr. Madden, were taken in 
1901. In his report for that year 
Postmaster General Smith esti- 
mated that second-class matter 
constituted sixty per cent of the 
weight of the entire mail of the 
country; and yet, while the postal 
revenue for the fiscal year was 
$111,000,000, second-class matter 
paid only a little over $4,000,000; 
that is to say, that while it con- 
stituted three-fifths of the whole 
bulk of the mails it furnished only 
one twenty-eighth part of the 
revenue, 

The exact ratio which the cost 
of handling and carrying second- 
class matter bore to the aggregate 
cost of handling and carrying all 
mail matter, said Postmaster Gen- 
eral Smith, was difficult to deter- 
mine. Although aggregating three- 
fifths of the total weight of the 
mails second-class matter could 
not be fairly charged with three- 
fifths of the expense of the ser- 
vice, since much of it was handled 
in bulk. On the other hand, the 
cost in time, space and labor in 
handling individual pieces of 
second-class matter was greater 
than that of first-class matter. 
Disavowing any intention to cur- 
tail the rights of publications 
fairly entitled to admission to the 
mails as second-class matter the 
Postmaster General called atten- 
tion to the host of periodicals 
that have come into existence in 
recent years, owing largely to 
cheaper printing and the decrease 
in the cost of paper from six to 
two cents a pound, and declared 
that many of these violated the 
provisions of the law that limit 
the cent-a-pound rate to publica- 
tions not designed primarily for 
advertising purposes, nor for cir- 
culation at nominal rates. They 
had, he said, few or no legitimate 
subscribers and made up their 
lists either by procuring names 
and sending the publications for 
nothing, or by offering premiums 
substantially equal in value to the 
subscription price, and so are cir- 
culated at nominal rates in spite 
of the statutory prohibition to the 
contrary. 

In describing the beginning of 
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administrative reform Mr. Mad- 
den said: 

The scheme contemplated both the 


preventing of new abuses and the get- 
ting rid of existing ones. The De- 
partment must, of course, keep squared 
within the four corners of the law. 
To overstep it would be fatal. Noth- 
ing is to be more roundly condemned 
or is of greater menace to our Gov- 
ernment than that an executive officer 
should assume and exercise an authority 
unwarranted by law. If there were 
authority for the work proposed that 
was one thing, but it was quite another 
thing to determine whether we could 
put in good morals put out of the 
second-class publications which, though 
regarded as abuses, had so long con- 
tinued in that class as to seem to have 
a vested right therein. There was 
something to be said on both sides, and 
the administration took the view that 
there could be no legal or moral right 
in an unlawful practice, no matter how 
long continued. The United States 
Supreme Court subsequently decided 
the same way. 

he reform was begun under Post- 
master General Smith. On July 17, 
1901, three orders were published, 
Their purpose was to give the Depart- 
ment a new starting point. It was 
thereafter not to be bound by prece- 
dents. It would, as far as possible, 
administer the statutes according to 
what it believed to be their plain intent. 
So we may say that these laws were 
administered in two distinct epochs, the 
first beginning with the Act of 1897 
and ending July 17, 1901, and the 
second beginning at the latter date and 
still continuing. 


The result of the orders of July 
17, Ig01, and the action taken 
under them were summarized by 
Mr. Madden, as follows: 


At present there are no books in the 
second-class masquerading as periodi- 
cals. Dead matter, such as is returned 
by mail to a publisher, is no longer 
carried at a cent a pound. No business 
college, correspondence school, or sim- 
ilar institution organized for private 
gain, is drawing upon the public treas- 
ury for the expense of distributing its 
advertising matter. No publisher is 
conducting advertising schemes by 
means of an unlimited sample-copy 
privilege. . . These four things have 
been accomplished—worked out to a 
finality. The rulings in three of them 
have been contested before the judiciary. 
They were sustained. The rule con- 
testing the return of dead matter was 
not contested. In all there have been 
some forty contests before the judiciary. 
They occasioned long, tedious delays, 
but in the end all of the Department’s 
rulings, except one, were upheld, 


CIRCUMVENTING THE DEPARTMENT. 

The difference between the rate 
for printed matter in general and 
that for matter of the second 
class, said Mr. Madden, is a con- 
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stant inspiration to construct out 
of anything in print the semblance 
of a newspaper or _ periodical 
which can secure the second-class 
privilege. If circulars are to be 
sent out in large quantities, it is 
much cheaper to combine them 
and throw over them the mask 
of a newspaper or periodical, and 
thereby pay only a cent a pound, 
instead of eight cents. Many 
alleged publishers are nothing 
more than distributing agents for 
advertisements with special privi- 
leges as to postal rates. The spe- 
cial privilege of the publisher is 
maintained by a tax on the people, 
and the advertiser finds it good 
business to buy space in the al- 
leged publishers’ combination cir- 
cular, because mail distribution is 
much more costly if he deals di- 
rectly with the Government. 


An illustration as to how the law 
and the administration are defied or 
circumvented may of interest. 
Among the many libraries of books 
ruled out of the second class were some 
published by Street & Smith of New 
York. Subsequently a member of the 
firm wrote the Department as follows: 
“I am glad to say that the effect of 
your ruling covering the exclusion of 
libraries from the second- class rate has 
resulted in the creation of three maga- 
zines from our house—Ainslee’s, Popu- 
lar Magazine, and more _ recently, 
Smith’s Magazine. We have an aver- 
age circulation of 700,000 copies a 
month.” 


The limit placed by the Depart- 
ment on the sample copy privilege, 
said Mr. Madden, is one sample 
copy for every actual subscriber 
that is to say, a publication with 
100,000 actual subscribers may 
mail a total edition of 200,000 
copies, half of them as samples. 
If he mails more than that the 
Department holds that the sam- 
ples come within the prohibitory 
clause of the statute relating to 
publications designed for free cir- 
culation. But according to Mr. 
Madden, the Department is not 
always able to enforce this rule. 


It is defeated by the process of con- 
struing as entering into the legitimate 
subscription list all manner of pretext 
subscriptions, which are not  subscrip- 
tions in fact.. The result is that the 
publisher who keeps up a 200,000 Cir- 
culation for advertising purposes finds 
that to do so he must have 100,000 sub- 
scribers. As he has but 25,000 or 30,- 
ooo he proceeds to inflate the list to 
the number necessary. Now the ques- 
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tion is whether he is exceeding his 
sample copy privilege by misdirection, or 
whether his list of subscribers 1s, as a 
matter of fact, legitimate. It amounts 
to one and the same thing in the end— 
it beats the Government. In the De- 
partment the situation is that the man 
in charge is pitted against the field 
of ingenuity. It is one thing to pro- 
claim a reform and another thing to 
work it out. How many or whether all 
of the abuses that have been corrected 
can in some other form get back I am 
unable to say, but I pay deference to 
the ingenuity of the modern publisher. 
WOES OF A THIRD ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER GENERAL. 

Mr. Madden devoted several 
hours to a minute analysis of the 
existing laws relating to second- 
class matter, taking the statute 
paragraph by paragraph and illus- 
trating, by exhibits of newspapers 
and periodicals, how unhappy is 
the lot of a Third Assistant Post- 
master General who tries to pro- 
tect the revenues of the Depart- 
ment, while at the same time en- 
deavoring to apply to publishers 
Lincoln’s maxim of “charity to 
all and malice towards none.” 
When he had finished this part 
of his statement it is probable 
that the members of the Commis- 
sion and the publishers present 
realized more fully than ever 
before how utterly inadequate is 
the statute of 1879 to present-day 
conditions. Thirty years ago ad- 
vertising was in its infancy, and 
the principal revenue of newspa- 
pers and periodicals was derived 
from subscriptions. A law, there- 
fore, that denied the second-class 
rate to publications issued pri- 
marily for advertising purposes 
did not apply to the established 
magazines and periodicals of that 
day. In our day newspapers and 
periodicals do derive the greater 
part of their revenue from ad- 
vertisements, as a statement re- 
cently issued by the Census Office 
proves. Can it be denied, then, 
that a publication deriving the 
bulk of its revenue from adver- 
tising is not issued primarily 
for advertising purposes ? Mr. Madden 
does not believe that Congress 
ever intended to exclude from the 
privilege of the second-class rate 
so excellent a trade journal as 
the /ron Age, or a magazine of 
the character of Harper’s Month. 
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ly. But the law as it stands to- 
day, if strictly enforced would 
exclude them. An analysis of the 
Iron Age based on the first 
twenty-six issues for 1906 gave 
the following result: 

Total number of pages, 7,626, 

Pages of text, 2,118 or 27% per cent. 

Pages of advertising, 5,560 or 72% 
per cent. 

A copy of the Vehicle Dealer, 
of Philadelphia, submitted by Mr, 
Madden, including a supplement 
mailed with the paper at the cent- 
a-pound rate, contained 228 pages, 
of which only 32 pages, or 14 per 
cent was text, 196 pages, or 86 per 
cent of the paper being devoted 
to advertising. What the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General 
wants to know is where shall one 
draw the line? If a publication 
may contain 86 per cent advertis- 
ing why not 87-88-89-90 per cent 
or even more? If to avoid the 
inference that a paper is published 
primarily for advertising purposes 
we draw the line at 50 pe cent 
advertising nearly all the leading 
newspapers and magazines now 
admitted to the second class would 
have to be excluded. Manifestly 
this cannot be done, therefore, 
says Mr. Madden, since [ am 
sworn to enforce the law, and the 
law as it stands cannot be en- 
forced, give me a law that I can 
enforce. 

Referring to Harper's Maga- 
sine, Mr. Madden said that an 
analysis of twelve issues showed 
that Harper Brothers’ own ad- 
vertisements occupied nearly ten 
per cent of the advertising space. 
If Harper Brothers were to send 
out these advertising pages in the 
form of a circular, as advertisers 
who do not own a magazine are 
obliged to do, they would pay 
postage at the rate of eight cents 
a pound. “The fact,” said Mr. 
Madden, “that Harper Brothers 
have a magazine in which they 
can place their circular gives 
them as publishers an opportunity 
to distribute this matter at a cent 
a pound. The opportunity of 
the outsider to advertise in the 
publication at the advertised rates 
is no doubt open, but it is a 
question how far a publisher of a 
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magazine may advertise his other 
business in his periodical.” 

Mr. Madden found fault with 
the present law because it no- 
where defines the words “news- 
paper” and “periodical.” The De- 
partment, said Mr. Madden, at one 
time attempted this task, ruling 
that a publication was neither a 
newspaper nor a periodical within 
the meaning of the law unless it 
consisted of current news or mis- 
cellaneous literary matter, or both. 
In a case brought to test the 
legality of that ruling the Depart- 
ment was beaten, the Court hold- 
ing that the statute did not 
limit the second-class privilege to 
publications consisting of current 
news or miscellaneous literary 
matter and that, therefore, the 
Department was ‘powerless to do 
so. Since that decision was ren- 
dered, said Mr. Madden, the 
Postoffice officials have not at- 
tempted to say what are news- 
papers and periodicals, but they 
still venture to assert that certain 
publications are not either the 
one or the other. “We make no 
rule in advance defining either. 
Publishers sometimes complain of 
this but you see what happened 
to the one rule we did write.” 

Under the law of 1879 nobody but 
the publisher of a paper or an agent 
can take advantage of the cent-a-pound 
rate. The Department is continually 
obliged to determine whether a_ publi- 
cation is really being mailed by “the 
publisher thereof.” Take, by way of 
illustration, the Sunday Magazine of 
the Philadelphia Press. We know that 
it is printed in New York at a central 
house. We know that to place an 
advertisement in it you must corre- 
spond with that house. It is furnished 
to eight or ten different newspapers and 
sent out with those newspapers. The 
question is whether it is a part of the 
original print and whether it is being 
mailed by the publisher thereof, or 
whether it is not an independent pub- 
lication .circumventing the entire re- 
quirements of the law. 


Mr. Madden cited the Western 
Newspaper Union,. of Chicago and 
New York, publishers of patent 
inside newspapers, and the Brooks 
Publishing Company of St. Louis, 
publishers of patent inside maga- 
zines, as other concerns whose 
publications fall in the same class 
with the Associated Sunday 
Magazines. He admitted that the 
Department at one time ruled that 
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the Brooks publications were not 
entitled to the second-class rate 
although the publications of the 
Western Newspaper Union had 
for years been enjoying that rate, 
This led one of the gentlemen 
present to observe: “You rule 
both ways, then? ; 

“Yes,” said Mr. Madden, “that is 
one of the complaints against the 
law; it cannot be uniformly en- 
forced.” 

The statute of 1879 prohibits publica- 
tions designed primarily for advertising 
purposes. We have here a great many 
exhibits of what is known as the mail- 
order type of publication. Here is a 
copy of the Ladies’ Magazine, published 
in Portland, Maine, a typical paper ot 
the mail-order class, We find in it 
some fiction, and a great deal of ad- 
vertising. When they get a little more 
advertising they add a little more _fic- 
tion. There are a great many of these 
publications. These are sold at from 
twenty-five cents down to five cents a 
year. If my recollection is correct 
they are mostly ten cents a year, and 
{ think you will find that the pub- 
lishers usually combine something else 
with them so that they are practically 
given away. The question is whether 
these publications are primarily de- 
signed for advertising purposes, or for 
free circulation or for circulation at 
nominal rates. If they are under the 
provisions of the statute they should 
be denied participation in the cent-a- 
pound rate. 

CONCLUSION. 

‘‘In closing,” said Mr. Madden, 
“‘permit me to say that to a great 
extent, contrary to the intent and 
purpose of the law, the average 
publishing house is substantially a 
distributing agency for advertis- 
ing matter, so wonderful has been 
the advancement in the science of 


advertising. 
To advertise is neither illegal nor 
immoral. Advertising is said to be the 


basis of the great commercial prosperity 
of the country. No point is made 
against advertising. What is contended 
is that, as the situation is developed, 
this special privilege, designed for the 
benefit of the people through the dis- 
tribution of general news and beneficial 
information among them, has become 
in its essence the very thing specially 
prohibited by the law itself. It is 
safely within the truth to state that 
one-half or three-fourths of all the 
newspapers and periodicals now  pub- 
lished fairly fall within the prohibition 
of the statute against those “designed 
pritaarily for advertising purposes, or 
for free circulation, or for circulation 
at nominal rates.” Many thousands of 
pub!‘cations, for one reason or another, 
not within the intent and spirit of the 
law enjoy the privilege wrongfully. 
The granting of the second-class 
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privilege amounts to a grant of public 
money. It is the same thing. It 1s a 
rule of law that in all cases concern- 
ing grants of public money the benefit 
of any doubt 1s to be given the Gov- 
ernment. The Postoffice Department 
has always given, and is now giving, 
the benefit of the doubt to the publisher. 

The paramount need of the postal 
establishment is the modernizing of the 
laws in relation to the second class ot 
mail matter. The tests of classification 
should be simplified. The postal ser- 
vice should be open to all upon equal 
terms, There should be no_ special 
privilege. The use of the mails should 
be a right and nota privilege. The rates 
of postage should be based upon the 
nature of the physical thing itself, ir- 
respective of collateral matters. If a 
special privilege for newspapers and 
periodicals is to be maintained, then 
the laws should define and fix the 
limits of the privilege in no uncertain 
terms. 

While the present laws may have met 
the situation at the period when they 
were enacted, and for some time after, 
they are to-day substantially nullified. 
If they are to remain there should be 
a uniform enforcement of them to the 
limit of administrative authority. That 
would require an additional force ot 
500 or 600 men, most of whom should 
travel about the country constantly, 
visit every publishing house, inquire 
into the details of every publisher’s 
business, ascertain and report whether 
each publication complies with all the 
requirements at each mailing, whether 
or not lists of subscribers are legiti- 
mate, and see to it that if publications 
contain matter not a legal part thereof 
nor entitled to the second-class rate 
the lawful rate is charged and paid. 
Of course, such an administration 
would harass, annoy and_ humiliate 
publishers, but that fact should not be 
allowed to weigh against the interests 
of the Government. 

If the present laws are to remain, 
provision should be made for their 
administration at the Department by a 
permanent commission of three or five 
persons, from which there shou.d be 
no appeal save to the courts. That 
would make for stability and uniform- 
ity of the service, and the publishers 
would then be free from the distress 
and disturbing effect of frequent 
changes of the Executive, 


RECOMMENDS FLAT RATE OF FOUR 
CENTS A POUND ON PRINTED 
MATTER, 


At the conclusion of Mr, Mad- 
den’s testimony the chairman in- 
vited all who might wish to ques- 
tion the Third Assistant Post- 
master General to do so. 

Mr. Madden had stated that the 
cost of handling the mail had 
been estimated by the Department 
at seven cents a pound—five cents 
for the carriage and two cents 
for collection, sorting and deliv- 
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ery. Several gentlemen present 
wanted to know on what data this 
estimate was based. Mr. Madden 
replied that the figures were ar- 
rived at by a comparison of the 
total expenses of the Department 
with the total volume of matter 
carried. One of the questioners 
here remarked that Professor 
Adams, of Ann Arbour University, 
who was employed by the Wal- 
cott-Loud commission to investi- 
gate the cost of mail transporta- 
tion and other matters, had stated 
that the cost of carriage was be- 
tween three and three and a quar- 
ter cents a pound. Senator Carter 
was of the opinion that what 
Professor Adams actually said 
was that the price paid the rail- 
roads ought to be three cents a 
pound, but that it really was five 
cents. Mr. Madden made no 
further comment, permitting his 
statement that the cost of hand- 
ling was seven cents to stand. 
Mr. William A. Glascow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, representing the 
Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, next questioned the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General. In 
the colloquy that ensued Mr. 
Madden reiterated the difficulties 
that attend the interpretation and 
enforcement of the existing laws 
relating to second-class matter. 
He did not doubt that in many 
cases periodicals enjoying the 
second-class rate were doing pre- 
cisely the things which other 
periodicals had been excluded for 
doing. The Department does not 
possess sufficient force to detect 
all evasions of the law at once. 
ach case had to be ferreted out 
and decided on its merits. It was 
not possible he said to frame a 


general regulation that would 
cover all infractions of the statute, 
“some might fall just within, 


some just without the law.” Ex- 
perience, he said, haa taught him 
that it was possible to rule only 
on individual cases. It was, 
however, entirely possible for 
Congress to repeal the present 
statute which left to the Depart- 
ment the determination of what 
was and what was not legitimate 
second-class matter, and to pass 
a new and clearer law which 
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would be seli-operating—that is 
to say, a law concerning the in- 
tent of which there could be no 
difference of opinion. Such a 
law, said Mr. Madden, should 
provide but for three classifica- 
tions of mail matter—letters, print- 





a uniform rate for all printed 
matter. Asked as to what that 
rate should be Mr. Madden re- 
plied: “About four cents a 
pound.” 

In defining his position on the 
subject of classification and rates 
he said: 

In the postal service it should not 
be necessary to inquire whether a pa- 
per is devoted to public or private in- 
terests, the sole question should be 1s 
it printed matter, and the rate of post- 
age should be fixed so that it would 
take printed matter irrespective ot 
whether there were subscribers, or a 
nominal subscription rate, or whether 
the publication was issued for adver- 
tising purposes or anything else. Let 
that be handled by the publishers. 1 
would place the rate on all printed 
matter at about four cents a pound 
and ask no questions. That is one 
remedy. Another remedy would be, 1f 
we are going to continue to extend Spe- 
cial privileges to newspapers, and pert. 
odicals, to limit the amount of adver- 
tising a periodical may carry, so that 
every postmaster might determine with 
a tape line when a periodical comes 
into the office whether it meets the 
condition. ‘“‘Then,” said Mr. Madden, 
“there will be no delay while some 
expert in the Department determines 
whether the paper falls in or out otf 
the technical qualifications. . . In 
that way we could operate the service, 
and every postmaster could classify his 
own mail matter on the spot, and every 
publisher would know what his rights 
were, and he would not have to wait 
until somebody in the Department de- 
termined, and they sometimes wait for 
months for a decision.” 

—_—___+o+ 


THE Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
makers of electrical machinery, Ampere, 
N. J., have printed the 300 reformed 
words on a neat desk card. These 
words are in use in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, and as 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company  fur- 
nished the motors for driving nearly 
every press and machine therein, it 
feels interested in the propaganda. 

a 


“Tue Door Unbolted—Come In’ is 
a booklet distributed among visitors to 
the plant of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Handsomely print- 
ed and illustrated, it gives a history 
of the products and a full description 
of their manufacture. In a less costly 
edition it would make an excellent fac- 
tory story for general distribution, 
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Advertisements. 


All advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
paid wholly in advance of Jjirst publication. 
Display type and cuts may be used without 
extra charge, but if a ified position is 
asked for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 
ANTED—A No.1 advertising manager for 


daily and two weekly papers; town 10,000, 
Address FRANK B. W! N, Kenton, Ohio. 


V 7 ANTED-Situation; fifteen years’ experience 
in mail orders and catalog compiling 
various lines. Address ‘K. E.,’”’ Printers’ Ink. 


W ANTED—Manager and editor or advertising 

man, desires position on ona. Experi- 
enced newspaper man. Married. “NEMO,” car 
Printers’ Ink, 


‘(HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


\ 7 ANTED—Address of house making auxiliary 

magazines or house with nine or ten point 
plate service suitable for magazine. IDAHO 
MAGAZINE, Boise, Idaho. 


\ 7E WANT capabie men for Executive. Cler- 

ical, Technical and Salesman_ positions, 
paying $1000-$: Write for booklet. HAP- 
GOODS, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


\ JRITE-UP MEN—send me your notes and I 
x will write your article at ten cents per 100 
words. 
Address “J. A. W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


XPERIENCED advertising solicitor wishes to 

‘4 represent high-grade Trade publication in 

New York and vicinity. Address for particulars, 
“SOLICITOR,” care Printers’ ink. 


V JANTED — Linotype composition, twenty 
y cents per thousand for 8-point and nine- 
teen cents for 6-point. Write for complete rate 
ecard. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 


G'TUATION wanted by classified advertising 
solicitor; age 25. Five years’ experience on 
metropolitan dailies. References: past, present 
employers and clients. “C. #. C.,” care Printers 
Ink. 





DVERTISING salesman wanted for realestate 

monthly and: news}weekly. Must be able 

to invest $2,000 or more. Apply DRAWER G, 
Manitou, Manftoba. 

TE\WSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
AN solicitors of successful experience. Straight 
salary propositions. Write for Booklet No. 7. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 

A DVERTISEMENT WRITER. Young, system- 
4 atic, strictly temperate, hard worker, mitia- 
tive and executive ability; good correspondent. 7 
years with present employer, seeks change. J. 
c. O VERS, Silver Lake, Mass, 


4 GGRESSIVE advertising man, eight years’ 
A experience daily newspaper work, wants 
location on Western daily. Good habits, clean 
record, industrious, and can get the business; 
highest references. Address, P. O. Bux 1345, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

NOMPETENT advertising manager familiar 

/ with business management and general 
newspaper work desires position on good daily 
paper. Best of references from present and 
former employers. Address “MORRIS,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
be DVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE”—THE WEsT- 

A ERN MONTHLY should be read by every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best ** School 
of Advertising” in existence. Trial subscription 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 815 Grand Ave., Kansas City. Mo. 


W ANTED—An experienced and practical man 

to manage a job and newspaper plant, 
with a daily and weekly paper; doing an annual 
business of over $25,000. Desire party able to buy 
an interest and take full charge of the business. 
For particulars address “L23,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


WSERERICE HAWKINS, ‘45 DeKoven Court, 
., Brooklyn, will manage household and 
children’s departments —sure circulation gewers 
—for progressive periodical. Would write 
stories, poems, puzzles, essays. household papers, 
reviews. Experienced editor, interviewer, manu- 
script reviser, reporter and proofreader. 


W ANTED—By a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the Middle-West, a man be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, of 
good personal appearance and aadress, who has 
experience in aavertising and journalistic work, 
as well as some clerical knowledge. We have an 
interesting proposition for the right man. Ad- 
dress “PROPOSITION,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


WE NEED 
An Advertising Solicitor, 


Live, out-of-the-rut Man; able to gain audience 
and land contract on the spot; for publication 
reaching retail grocers. 

Work must be completed by Thanksgiving. 
Liberal commission. No novices. 

Apply “LIVE WIRE,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


$5 TO $10 A DAY made by conducting a 
J MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS at home or office 
during spare bours. Small expense starts you. 
We furnish catalogues, stationery, advertising, 
etc., supplying merchandise as orders come in 
to you. Big profits and cash coming in daily. 
Fine line specialties and novelties. Grand oppor- 
tunity for ad-men, printers, bookkeepers, clerks, 
stenographers—in fact, any one—to increase in- 
come. C»talogue and terms for stamp. 

CHICAGO SPECIALTY Co. (ist. 1885), Chicago. 


W 4ASTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ity for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus ana 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supely. 
GEORG H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified cu!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal! for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to tne line. RINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


POSITION WANTED 
By Advertising Manager 


Experienced, capable. all around advertising 
man cf 42, desires to improve his position. Has 
had 23 years’ Newspaper, Department Store and 
“Agency” experience. Can prepare original and 
effective “copy” for any tine; judiciously handle 
any size appropriation, or take complete charge 
of the Advertising Department of a Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Company. Unques- 
tionable references as to integrity, habits and 


activity. (Can earn a good ry. ress 
“STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL,” P. O. Box 178, 
Boston, Mass. . 





WANTED 


In several States, experienced men as 
exclusive agents for handling Commercial 
Calendars, Catalogues, and Show Cards, 
Best references required. 


CAMPBELL ART CO., 
Flatiron Bldg,, New York. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


PUBLISHING and advertising experience in 
i all its branches, has been obtained during 
the last seven years by a young man of energy 
and ambicion. Have ig more to suy. Are you 
interested? Address ‘A. &.,” Printers’ Ink. 


SUPPLIES. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
om cut inks than any other ink house in the 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


A 9-Inch Agate Lan Rule 


made of metal. Measures both leaded and solid. 
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DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 


FACTURERS, 


GENTS wanted * tie ad novelties, 25% com. 
d 3 samples, 0c. J.C. KENYON. Owego, N.Y. 


NRYSTAL nonce) Waseem with your advertise- 
/ ment, $15 per 1. Catalog adv. novelties 
free. ST. LOUIS § BUTTON CO.. St. Louis, Mo. 


W RITE forsample and price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and sill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITEHWMAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N, J. 
Branches in all large cities. 





{OR live advertioins novelties, specialties, 





Other type measures and type 
50c. postpaid. Get folder. L. ROMMEL. Jr., oid 
Merchant St., Newark, N. J 


ASTE for shipping Tabel, ag NERY ise 
trunk linings, cigar 
other purposes. Bernard’s Cold Water Paste is 


positively best. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
use it exclusively in 16 factories. Sample free. 
CBAS. BERNARD, Tribune Tribune Building, Chicago. 
Enlarged 
89 Adwriting Rules (‘us: 
ves in a condensed form practically the same 
instructions, type information, tables, etc., in 
advertisement writing that a $25 to $40 course 
teaches, 25c. Stamps 4 coin. quarter’s worth 
or the quarter back. L. ROMMUL,Jr., 61d Mer- 
chant st., Newark. N. 
——.- o-—___— 
snbanees MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 
, we mg ge office machine that 
90 cent. Besides selling the 
“AUTO-ADDRE SER, ” we make an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTER and fill in the address 
$0 ber it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
We do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 


us. 
AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N. Y. 
—_——_( 
POSTAGE ears. 


BUY at 4 off, unused, U. E. 
ORSER, 2404 itilwaukee ben aes. i. 


AD ) WRITING ° 
I WRITE good advertising. booklets, form let- 
ters and store papers. &. GRANDFIELD, 
Fall River, Mass. 


oa nn 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


| CAN SELL 


Your Real Estate or Business 
No Matter Where Located 


Properties and Business of all kinds sold quick- 
ly for cash in all parts of the United States, 
Don’t wait. Write to-day, describing what you 
have to sell, and give cash prices on same. 


lf You Want to Buy 


Any Kind of Business or Real Estate 
anywhere, at any price, write me your require- 
ments. I can save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 


THE LAND MAN 


415 Kansas Ave. Topeka, Kansas 
+r 
PAPER, 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman st.. New York City 

Coated papers a speciaity. — 3 ‘Perfect. 

Write for high-grade catalogue: 
COIN MAILER 


$2.% For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
e ACME E COIN CARRIER CO., Burlington, la. 


venirs, calendars, signs. read 
THE NOVELTY News, official orgun of the manu- 
facturers. Full of suggestions. lllustrated. 50c. 
ayear. 173-4 Washington St., Chicago. 

+ > 


CARTOONS. 


ARTOONS furnished ewe by an experi 
enced N. Y. newspaper ist. service 
pro’ ms, very reasonable. Mddress “CARTOONS, 5 
care Printers’ Ink. 


sn 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
AILING LIST—Denver business complete 


I Classified 7,000 names. Issued quarterly. $1 
per year. BROWNELL ELL GUIDE, Denver, Colo. 


SECURE AGENTS NOW. 


We 11.000 in all parts of the U. S., NEW 
roe! ing Canada. oniy 1 per M.; ae 000 for $10. 
S. M. Bi ‘ord, Vermont. 


ae ee 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


bi ee ENGRAVERS, Designers. price list and 
mples sent on request. STANDARD EN- 
GRAVING, CO., New Y ork. 


PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neo., for copyright loag lodge cut catalogue. 


Wer print int catalogues. book bookiets. circulars. acv. 
kinds. Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR Pra, Co,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. 0. 
————_+> 


BOOKLETS, 


D Picea A booklet for the retailer. 
mera worth or money back, 25 cents. 
J. He Wat BUN, Sedalia, Mo. 


cen 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


G ET prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
¥ from manufacturers. Cards furnished for 
all makes of cabinets. Special discounts to 
Printing Tr 


ade. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
07-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ao 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


SI have suggested befo! before, it will cost you 

nothing to send for samples of my work, 

nor will such request commit you to any further 
action whatever. 

1 make Circulars, Folders, Price-Lists, Cata- 
ae, Trade Primers, Circular Letters, An- 
nouncements, Mailing Cards, Booklets, Notices, 
Newspaper, Periodicat and Trade Journal Adver- 
tisements, etc., etc.—all of these with “peculiari- 
ties” of their own; and I depend on samples of 
these things to foster “W ondor Ifs” in the minds 
of those who seethem. ‘Wonder Ifs” often ripen 
into sample orders, and I have known sample 
orders to fix the habit of ordering my doings on 
those who advertise exclusively for results. 

No.67. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402Sansom St., Phila 
te 


ADVERTISING THERMOMETERS. 


Garp 10c. for sample and ple and catalogue. LARGE 
& RIKER, 232 Richardson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PATENTS. 


geesPATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books aoe Suventers 4 4 - weer 


of 6 cts. stam 
Eacabe 1869. 


Washington. PD oO. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


HE 1905 issue of the American Newspaper 

Directory shows that the average issue 

of the Troy (O.) RECORD in 1904 was 1,150. Aver 
age in 1903, 1,138. 


The Farm Queen 
HARVEST HOME NUMBER 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Returns guaranteed advertisers in this issue. 
Double size and circulation, ae? ee cover. 
lates one cent per word. Key yo ad. Should 
you receive less than 40 CASH ee PLIt 8 wiil run 
your ad three months free. Forms close Sept. 4th. 


THE FARM QUEEN 
928 Canton St. Baltimore, Md. 
tacit 
FOR SALE. 


—. Slightly used press for making rub- 

stamps. Good as new; $150. AUTO- 

MATIC: * ADDRESSING CU., 408 E Oliver St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


ILL save you $250. 3250. Absolutely new Com- 
positype; never used; for sale to quick 
buyer. Casts hundreds of faces and sizes. AUTO- 
MATIC — CO., 403 E. Oliver St., 
a 


Baltimore, 

S SACKIFLCE SALE 

\- of Hoe Web Perfecting Press; will print 
10.000 eight-page papers or 20,000 four-page oe s 
teak hour. a eee) nee Must be sold a 
on Buyer names the figure. Address THE 
8U NDAY ADV ERTISER, Trenton, N. J. 


ae SALE—Campbell Cylinder Press; prints a 
six-column fvlio newspaper; speed 1.200 per 
hour; as good as new; does excellent job work: 
can be — _ ration. Price, $275. $100 down 
gets it. Ow as discontinued his newspaper. 
THE SUMMERSETT PRESS, Red Bank, N. J. 


j};OR SALE—Complete newspaper and job plant 
in excellent condition, publishing daily 1.600 
circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 12,000 
population: doing between $2.500 and $3,000 of 
business per month and steadily increasing; in 
splendid field to improve. For particulars, price 
and terms, write C. A. McCOY, Lake Charlies, La. 
—+or——__ 





ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDKESSING MACHINES—No type used in 

the Wallace stenci] agaressing machine. A 

card index system of adaressing used by the 

largest publishers throuzbout the country. Send 

for wees edo addressing at low rates, 
WALLACE & CO.. 29 Murray St., New York, 
401 Pontiac Blig.. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 

————<+or—__—— 


MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffaio, N. Y. 


(aaa nici tenets 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O’GORMAN AGEsCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


N\HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 


925 Chestnut Street, Philaaelphia. 


LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Establishea 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all kinds placed in every part of the world. 
ARNHART AND S\ASEY, Oakland, Cal.— 
Largest agency west of C thicago; employ 60 
people; save aavertisers by advising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billboaras, wails. cars, distributing. 


> 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; good;cheap. 
HARPER ILLUS, SYNDICATE, Columbus, ©. 
—_——_ - +2) -— —— 


TRANSLATIONS. 
peli translations and commercial cor- 


re 
TaN | 


mdence. Address THE SPANISH-AMER- 
UREAU OF COMMERCE, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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HALF-TONES. 


purer copper ‘naif-tones, col. $1 larger 
0c. perm THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Onio 


I ALF-TONES for sale. We offer a os ot nag 
half-tones in condition good as new, 

cents per square inch ARMERS” REVIEW, 

355 Dearborn St., Chicago, 11). 


fe a are R or F-TONES. 
3x4, $i ; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered wi wiien cash accompanies the order. 
end for 
KNOXVILLE ANGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


OE fede ld ‘or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
6 or more. 50c. each, Casa with order, All 
newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for circulars. Keferences furnishea, 
Newspaper process-engraver. ?. UO. Box 8165, 
Philadelphia, Fa 


COIN CARDS. 


$3 ‘Less for more; any printin 
THe OLN WRAPPER Cv., Detroit, Mic 
$< 


PREMIUMS. 


MP HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesele dealers in jewelry and 
kindred “- 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue (@@Q) Greatest book of its kind. 
. ublished annually, 35th issue now ready ; free. 

. F. MYERS CoO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





i ae 
PUBLISHING — OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


NF Man Proposition, 
Good trade paper, 
Cireulation 3,500. 
Gross business about $15 
Now makes good living tor owner; 
should make $5,00) ae 
Price $15,000. Write or call o 
IME RSON °. HARR IS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
—_ 


Within the Past 's", | 
Year We 
Have Supplied oe, 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 
Has a record like this ever been surpassed 
in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals! 
We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 





SMELTERS, REFINERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Chicago Baltimore 
Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 
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We will send without 
charge to Manufactu- 
rers a 36-page Album 














Showing some recent examples of 


TEXTILE ADVERTISING 


This Album indicates how modern 
methods combined with an exact 
knowledge of retail ways and 
means have made it possible to 
lift specific products up out of the 
crowd and remove them from 
profit - killing competition. The 
edition is limited. 

















ROOT NEWSPAPER AGENCY 


Reaching the merchant through necessary class papers and the consumer 

through magazine, newspaper, store and “a sr advertising in co-opera- 

tion with the Dry Goods and Department Stores of the United States, 

ADDRESS 
t/ TT. y , 
TQ2 Ya -200 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK. 

CuIcaGo, St. Louts, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, CLEVELAND, MANCHESTER (ENG.), BERLIN. 





y, 














BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF PRINTERS INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 






33 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 


MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 





Mathematically speaking, two 
little savages may be twice as 
“cute” and attractive as one, but 
in a quarter page magazine adver- 
tisement one is certainly twice as 
effective as two. The Savage 
Arms Company advertisement, 
designated as No. 1, is too crowd- 
ed, so far as the illustration is 
concerned, and the character of 
treatment renders the picture 
weak and flat. In No. 2 a much 





gs 


Repeater 2 
MODEL 1903 


Every sportsman should know of the 

; good qualities of its particular points of 
superiority It is hammerless, thus minim- 
izing the danger from ordinary n-acci- & 
deuts It’s magazine system consists of a § 
chip holding 7 shots, which, when empty 
can be quickly removed and a loaded 
magazine almost wstantly inserted, which 
insures rapid firing. This gun is also made ff 
to “Take own” in a practical way, 
quickly and easily. 24 inch Octagon Barrel. 
Pistol Grip Weight 5% Ibs 

At your dealer’s or from us direct for $12. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
79 Turner St., Utica, New York, U. S. A. 
All shipments prepaid 








better effect is secured with one 
little savage and the name and 
trademark are brought out much 
more strongly than in the original 
advertisement. 

* * * 

In advertisements showing a 
picture of the article advertised 
the connection between _ illustra- 
tion and copy should be close and 
intimate. The illustration should 
explain the copy by showing up, 





if possible, the good points of the 
article which the copy brings out. 
The copy, on the other hand, 
should explain the illustration, 
stating clearly why certain feat- 
ures which the picture discloses 
are good and desirable. This can- 
not always be done, but when it 
can be the result is very strong. 
This advertisement of Flexo 
Garters is open to adverse criti- 
cism for the reason that the copy 
and the picture are not closely 





No.2. 





related. It may be that a manu- 
facturer of garters, or people of 
unusually keen perception, will 
understand that the construction 
of Flexo Garters as disclosed in 
the picture is such that they will 
produce the results which the 
copy claims. The ordinary per- 
son, however, will learn nothing 
at all from the picture, and the 
copy does not explain why the 
points about this garter which the 
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picture shows are such as to 
bring about the results stated in 
the copy. For this reason the ad- 
vertisement is, to a certain extent, 
a failure. It would be much more 
convincing and much more useful 
if one good, strong point about 
the garter were brought out, and 
attention called to the fact that 

















The Man io Who Cares 


tor his personal appearance finds See” GAR 
TERS as necessary as clean linen. 

ee GARTERS give guaranteed satis- 
faction. 

Giz" GARTERS lie flattest to the leg— 
they adjust themselves to every position—they 
always keep the socks without a wrinkle— 
they never bind, 

GARTERS will wear out event- 
ually, but they'll outwear any other supporter 
you ever bought. 

At your dealer's, or sent sn approval for 25 
cents, postpaid, if he is out. 

Beautiful ribbed silk for 50 ceuts, in any color. 


A. STEIN & CO., 308 Franklin St., Chicago 
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the familiar error—that of sup- 
posing that everybody knows all 





SOLID WALKS 


To increased business are 
MERIT and PUBLICITY 


The H. & M. Money-Makers 


Embody the height of merit 
and yy, the most 
forceful line of promotive 
features in existence to-day. 





Do you care to annex a live up-to-date 
proposition? . 


Marshall-Wells Hdwe. Co. 
Northwestern Distribaters for 


Fath vo filigen ip ty 


wo SINGHME ats 
U.8.A. 








about it and that there is no 
necessity of explaining. 


* * * 
story of this 


The complete 








the garter is so made as actually 
to produce the result claimed, and 
explaining how that fact is shown 
by the picture. 

* * * 


Here is a trade paper advertise- 
ment which almost succeeds in 
concealing the nature of the busi- 
ness which it is supposed to ad- 
vertise. At first glance it seems 
to be an advertisement for con- 
crete sidewalks, or something of 
that kind, and nothing is shown 
to the contrary until the very last 
little paragraph of the copy. Now, 
the Heath & Milligan Manufac- 
turing Company is a very large 
manufacturer of paints, and the 
extent of their operations makes 
it seem highly probable that there 
are some good points about their 
paints and their proposition which 
could be properly exploited in a 
publication such as that in which 
this alleged advertisement appear- 
ed. This seems to be a case of 





“Great Scott! It's my bed time. 
Here comes the sun.” 








“THE ONLY LAMP FOR MOTOR CARS” 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

lith Ave. 36th and 37th Sts. 
New York City. 











Badger Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany advertisement is this: The 
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owl was asleep when they turned 
a Solar Lamp on him; the light 
woke him up; he thought it was 
the sun and started for bed. Now, 
would you really. believe that in 
these enlightened times an adver- 
tiser would buy one-quarter of a 
page in a more or less expensive 
magazine and put nothing at all 
in it except a piece of empty non- 
sense of this character? Not a 
word about the lamp itself, except 
“The only lamp for motor cars, 
which is obviously absurd. <A 
motorist who would buy a lamp 
on the strength of an advertise- 
ment of this kind is altogether 
too reckless to be allowed on the 
public highways. 
eon _ 


sent out in 
is reported 


Tue following conceit, 
the form of an invitation, 
by the originators to have been very 
productive of comment and_ business: 
“You are cordially invited to be present 
at the marriage of Miss Fancy Plaid 
to Mr. Sturdy Serge, and Miss Dainty 
Check to Mr. Longwear Mohair, at T. 


W. Marse & Co.’s opening dress goods 
= ml Wednesday, Thursday and 
ciday, Taylor, Texas.” 
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PATIENCE. 

Anything that is enduring is of slow 
growth. Which means: 

That the man who wins a_ fortune 
on a horse race to-day will probably 
lose it to-morrow 

That success worth having does not 


come at the first effort— 

That a business must grow by degrees 
if it is stable 

That one swallow does not make a 
summer, one drink a drunk, one adver- 
tisement a mail bag full of orders. 

If the business you expect is a busi- 
ness you will hold, it will not come 
like a thief in the night. It will not 
come at the first invitation. We have 
known men with an advertising appro- 
priation of $100,000 to spend $75,000 
before a_ single order developed; but 
the other $25,000 did count!— 
Rooter. 


THE 


saw 


how 
The 
a 

DOCTOR’S AD. 

i a new wrinkle in Berlin,” 
we the New Yorker who had just re- 
turned from Europe. “and [ should 
think it might be introduced with suc- 
cess here. All the drivers of the doc- 
tors’ carriages wear white caps. In 
that way it is perfectly easy to tell 
the man in the vehicle with the white 
capped driver is a physician. In case 
of accident or illness it is convenient 
and often important to be able to get 
a doctor promptly, and if there happens 
to be one in the neighborhood the white 
cap gives him away immediately.”—Sun, 











Between Two Fires 








Oil used in the manufacture of NEWS INK has almost trebled 
in cost within the last three years, and I have been between 


two 
order to come out even. 


tires —whether to raise my prices or cut the quality— in 
After due deliberation, 


I figured that 


my reputation was at stake if I tried to economize on the qual- 
ity, so I took the alternative and jumped my prices One Cent 
per pound on each package, as follows: 


25 - — KEGS ... 


50 ME ANie: (iia! atte 
100 “ ORNS et oo 
250 « ee Sts mee, 6 
500 “ Tesh t iat. Sey gie 


Terms f. 0. b. New York; 
satisfied buyers. 


cash with order. 
Send for my sample book of job inks. 


7 CENTS A POUND 


6; “ “ “ec 
6 ee 66 6 
5 ¥% 6é 6e “cc 
5 ee 6 6 


Money back to dis- 
Address 








Printers Ink Jonson 


17 Spruce Street 
New York 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Reauers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send mode) advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circuiars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Tue Sperry & HutcuHinson Co., 
Home Office, 320 Broadway, N. Y. 
Rocuester, N. Y., BRANCH. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Inclosed please find several ads; these 
are among the writer’s first attempts; 
would appreciate your opinion of the 
same. Have been a constant reader 
of your valuable book for some time 
past and have found many good ideas. 


Very truly, 
(Signed) T. P. STEwart. 





I think I recognize in the in- 
troductory paragraphs of your 
ads almost the exact phraseology 
of several ads which have recently 
been reproduced in this depart- 
ment, and while these apparently 
copied texts were well worth copy- 
ing that course will not be likely 
to develop the originality so es- 
sential to long continued good 
work, The adwriter who takes 
himself and his work seriously, 
who would win reputation and the 
appreciation that is expressed by 
a good income, has got to do a 
lot of hard thinking for himself— 
he can’t afford to let others do it 
for him. He has got to study, 
from inside and outside, the par- 
ticular and perhaps peculiar con- 
ditions surrounding each business 
he writes for, and to write for 
that business rather than adopt 
something that another has writ- 
ten for the same line but for a 
concern whose advertising needs 
are quite different. These ready 
made ads, while free to all, are 
intended for the merchant who 
lacks the time, inclination or 
“know how” to prepare good copy 
for himself, and even in such 
cases they should more often be 
adapted to his store and public 
than adopted without change, 
with the possibility of a misfit. 
To the student of advertising, the 
ready made ads are valuable prin- 
cipally for their suggestions, and 
it is plain that those who intend 
to qualify as adwriters are only 
handicapping themselves and 
forming a habit most dangerous 





to initiative and originality when 
they copy, bodily, from this de- 
partment. What might be made 
a fairly strong argument for low 
prices is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph which formed a 
part of the display in several of 
the ads submitted; but, unfor- 
tunately, the statements as made 
are not true and many readers 
will readily discover it: 





Henry R. East has a reason for low 
prices. No rent to pay, we own our 
own building. No light bills to pay, 
we manufacture our own electricity. 
No ice to buy, we manufacture our own 
ice. The above facts insure you low 
prices. 





In the first place, the merchant 
who owns the building in which 
his store is located, does pay rent, 
even if he owns it free and clear. 
He must figure as rent the in- 
terest on the actual money value 
of that portion of the building oc- 
cupied by his store, or the amount 
that he could rent it for if he 
were to vacate it. In the second 
place, the man who makes his 
own current for lights has to pay 
for it—the investment in appara- 
tus, plus repairs and attendance. 
And in the third place it costs 
money to make ice. He may save 
on each of.the three items, and 
he may deduct such savings from 
his prices, but you can be sure 
that the difference in price on any 
single article will not create any 
noticeable excitement on _ the 
part of buyers. He does not, nor 
can he, wipe out these three items 
of expense entirely, and_ that, 
clearly, is the impression the ad 
seeks to convey. Some of the 
ads look well, and some are typo- 
graphical nightmares. All of them 
appear to be selling trading 
stamps rather than goods; but 
nowhere is the statement made 
that the advertiser manufactures 
his own trading stamps, that they 
are not an expense, or that the 
customer does not pay for them 
as well as the goods, 
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J. R. WitutaMs, Good Coke Ad, from. the Denver 
The Advertising Man. Republican. 
Advertising Service and Supplies, 
606% Gay Street, The W sili. 
KNoxvILLe, Tenn. Tuesday Meant 
Editor reg eget ie “Get Ready.” 
I inclose herewith a copy of the 
September issue of the Jewelers’ Blue Chiby six snd clawted 


Book, which I get out monthly for 
Edwards & Le Bron of Chattanooga, of 
which I would be glad to have your 
opinion through the columns of your 
department. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) wk R. WILLIAMS. 


skies brought plainly to mind 
the fact that the time is ‘near 
when wintry blasts will be 
with us. That’s why the 
weather said “get ready.” 
Genuine Gas Coke is the 
best preparation that can be 
made by any family for the 
weather that is sure to come 


The pre Blue Bel very soon. It’s the fuel that 
se? makes the home really ready 
isn’t a book, but a clean-cut little for the cold days. Several 

: . - Lan ae thousand people have use 
6x9 paper of eight pages. It 1s Genuine Gas Coke for years 


printed on a dainty shade of blue 
paper, in blue ink, and the gen- 
eral effect is very pleasing. It 
contains a calendar for the cur- 
rent month, and articles whose 
nature will be suggested by the 
follewing captions from the issue 
before me: “September Opens the 


in Denver—they’ll tell 
the merits of the fuel. 

Our Coke expert is on 
duty again, and is engaged 
in showing people how to 
get the best there 1s from 
the use of Genuine Gas Coke. 

“Best by Test” for fur- 
nace, grate, base burner, hot 
blast stoves, 

Best of all is the fact that 
there is no smoke—no soot 
—no clinkers—no odors—no 
muss. 


you 


Social Season ;” “The Sapphire, ont can handle ges 
- /. > 2 aor?” “Sta_ zas Coke without soiling the 
Birthstone for September ;” “St an hen eee 
tionery Styles Constantly perfectly over night, burns 
: (99 66 , : steadily an cleanly with an 
Change ;” “Art Pottery for Wed- even glow that is one of the 


ding Gifts;” “How to Wash Val- 
uable Ornaments;” “Character in 
Cut Glass;” “The Enormous Im- 


hottest of fires. Genuine 
Gas Coke is carefully sorted 
to give each class a uniform 
quality. It’s ready for de- 
livery now. 











portation of Diamonds;” “To Re- Order from 
Aa Tht Rane” “T) THE DENVER GAS & 
move a Tight Ring; The Care ELECTRIC CO. 
of Eyes of School Children; Main 4000. 
“How to Set the Table for Din- Or Your Fuel Dealer. 
ner,” etc. The text of this little Denver, Colo. 
eg iat all the better advertising Good One for Rain Coats. From the 
because there is mighty little di-]| Mew York Times, 
rect advertising in it; and there 
are only two display ads—a half- Tight enough to shed 
. ° water. 
page on gift articles and a full Light enough to preserve 
comfort. 


page (the back one) on the optical 


, R Stylish enough never to 
department. This page is the only 


suggest its real purpose. 
Good enough to last years. 


jarring note; it contains rather Cheap enough for any 
too much and too bold display to man’s purse. 

: : : y Brokaw Rain Coats! 
harmonize with the _ tastefully $20 to $32. 


typed pages preceding it. I should 
say that, properly distributed, this 
little house organ ought to be a 
profit producer. 


BROKAW BROTHERS, 
Astor Place and Fourth Ave. 
New York. 
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Editor Ready Made Department: 

Acting on your invitation I am send. 
ing the inclosed ad, which is running 
in the Observer of Hudson County. 

If it has any points, good or bad, 
will you kindly let me know through 
Printers’ INk, if you have the room 
in your valuable paper. 

Thanking you for any courtesy I 
might receive, [ am, yours truly, 

B. Lyon. 





Your ad certainly has some 
good points, as shown in the re- 
print below, but some of them 
will be missed because they are 
buried under a mass of verbiage 
and printed in long lines of small 
type. The ad lacks directness. 
“Save Your Strength’ is not the 
right headline, because it suggests 
almost everything else before 
bakestuffs. “Fresh Rolls at Your 
Door Every Morning,” would be 
better, and you can hit on some- 
thing better than that if you half 
try. “Free Bread or Rolls” would 
make a good head for occasional 
use. I think you've tried to say 
too much in one ad. Treat each 
subject separately, briefly and in 
larger type. Start one off with 
“Yesterday’s Bread—that’s what 
you are likely to get from the 
grocer or commission dealer. 
They can't afford to throw it 
away—you get it. Get your bread 
straight from us, and you'll get 
to-day’s bread, handed to you at 
your own door, direct from our 
big modern ovens—clean, whole- 
some, good. Let us send you a 
sample loaf or some rolls, free of 
charge. Glad to do it—no obli- 
gation except to taste it or them,” 
Start another ad with the free 
offer. Start still another with a 
talk about the convenience and 
certainty of your delivery, and so 
on. It ought to be just “pie,” 
as the street urchins say, to ad- 
vertise a bakery: 





SAVE YOUR STRENGTH. 

What’s the use of getting up earlier 
in the morning to go down two or three 
or four flights of stairs and back again 
to get vour rolls and bread when we 
are willing and ready to bring them to 
your door. Another thing, if you go 
to the grocer or to a commission 
bakery you are very liable to get bread 
from the day before, as they, to protect 
themselves, must get rid of it some 
way. We guarantee that you will get 
only fresh bread and rolls from us, 
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and you will find them different to those 
you have been getting. It is a popular 
idea that ‘“‘bread is bread,” but there is 
just as much difference as in cake. 
Try ours and see if you don’t like it 
better, Send your address and let us 
send you a sample of bread or rolls 
free of charge. 


D. LYON & SON, 
312 Washington Street, Hoboken, N. J. 








The Little Story Woven Into This One 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin Makes 
Interesting Reading. 





Our Montagu 
Cigar is Hand- 
Wrapt by Cubans. 


It’s made in Key West, 
but of genuine Cuban-grown 
leaf. It is rolled by skilled 
Cuban workmen. ‘These ex- 
pert cigar makers had more 
business ability than many 
of their brethren, and skipt 
away from the island when 
Weyler was in control. They 
established a little colony of 
their own in Key West, 
named their pet product 
Montagu. Consequently the 
Montagu is a cigar that will 
meet the most exacting fancy 
for those who enjoy the 
pleasure of a _ real Cuban 
cigar. The tobacco of which 
it’s made is grown just ont- 
side of Havana. The Mon- 
tagu sells at 5c. each, $5 
the hundred, 

Our “Night Extras’ and 
“Jerome Sykes” are likewise 
excellent smokes for a nickel. 
Each is a perfecto, with a 
Havana filler and Sumatra 
wrapper. 

The economical man _ will 
appreciate the goodness of 
our T. M. Stogies. They 
draw well because  they’re 
hand-wrapt. $1.35 the hun- 


dred. 

We are sole Philadelphia 
agents for the famous 
Cuesta, Rey & Co. Tampa 
made cigars. $7 to $13 the 
hundred. 


A postal to us and we'll 
bring a box to your home, 
if on our wagon routes. 

Cigar Holder—Free. Ask 


for one when you buy a 
cigar. Made of quill, very 
light. Won’t hurt the teeth. 


We deliver in Camden. 
THOS. MARTINDALE & 
COMPANY, 

Teas, Coffees and Groceries, 
Tenth and Market, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Good Way to Advertise Hat} A Telling Telephone Argument, from 
“Seconds.” the Chicago Daily News. 
.50 Soft Hats 
$3.5 Open Another 
for Men at $1.90. 
Special for Friday and Door. 
Saturday Bai When business is rushing, 
Rather than jeopardize the one door may not be enough 
name which has earned to let everybody in and out. 
honor, if not reverence, the If your Telephone is al- 
world over, the manufacturer ways “busy” with your own 
eliminates every hat that calls, how can people call 
falls short -£ perfection, you? 
even though it be through a Another Telephone line, 
minute flaw or blemish. — on the Measured Service 
Such are the hats which basis at small cost, would 
this offer concerns. You enable them to reach you. 
cannot find the cause, nor Incoming messages over 
will the service of the hat such a line cost you nothing. 
ever betray the defect. The Often they are: more impor- 
models are new and authori- tant than outgoing business. 
tative. In pearls and _ tans. Don’t depend on a single 
z door. 
Rane s COMETS, Let people into your place 
New York, of business. 
Open another door, | , 
A Timely One from the New York CHICAGO TELEPHONE 
Times. COMPANY, 
Contract Department—Main 
se ‘ 294. 203 Washington St., 
Doing Things Chicago, Ill. 
is our motto—to bring for- 
ward at the very beginning : 
ot the season avaronete like A Bank Ad from the Half Moon Bay 
these at a popular price. : 
Fine Black Overcoats lined (Cal.) Review. 
with pure silk throughout to 
the ig ge - on the Pp C 
latest Fall design, for every I 
build of man—$15. 3% cr - oa 
HOPE. Time Deposits. 
Broadway, Cor. Chambers, Open * oo with the 
ildi Bank of Half Moon Bay. 
eat Buliding, Whenever you find that 
New York. your bank book shows a 
balance which you will not 
need for some time, ask the 
Good Advice by a Savings Bank. From Manager to give you a Time 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. gg ela ae 3 val 
on ans a oy" as you 
prefer. Money so deposited 
Keep a Cash Book earns 3% per cent per 
annum. It isn’t good busi- 
Young Man. ness to keep your funds in 
_ Keep a record of all your idleness when every dollar 
incoming and outgoing cash. can be made to earn a 
You'll find many a_ place nickel without effort on your 
where you can cut down ex- part. When you earn a 
penses, ; L dollar, make it earn some- 
Then open a cove fend thing for you. 
th and a itt 
nce gulag nein BANK OF HALF MOON 
We pay 3 per cent interest BAY, 
and are centrally located. ited D: Sete, Pom, 
THE COLONIAL TRUST 7 x ; 
COMPANY, J. Ha Lewis, Vice-pres. 
Market and Thirteenth Sts., and Mgr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Half Moon Bay, Cal. 


























